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After Two Wars 


OBBED HAIR, lipstick, rouge, knee-length skirts, peg-bottom 
trousers, raccoon coats, jazz, joy-riding, cheek-to-cheek dancing, 
petting, cigarette smoking, cocktail drinking, and a general wildness 
of manners and conduct! These were some of the horrifying ear- 
marks of the “flapper era” that burst on America in the 1920's after 
World War I. Editorial writers pulled out all their stops to deplore 
that young people were going to the dogs. And the popular “sexcite- 
ment” was summed up in the title of a best-selling novel, Flaming 
Youth. 

A good deal of this wave of “delinquency” was cooked up by 
professional “viewers-with alarm,” to whom the younger generation 
is always a fair target. Some of it was the harmless froth of new 
fads and follies, of which every generation has its share. Yet there 
was in it a core of moral looseness that boded no good. 

For after every war, according to sociologists, undesirable 
social trends appear for a time, which especially affect youth. Re- 
turning soldiers have been exposed to many brutal and reckless 
evils. They are likely to be bored with humdrum civilian life. People 
are tired of wartime strain and deprivations. Peace brings an in- 
evitable slump. Morals let down, and the rush for money, luxury, 
and pleasure takes over. 


All these and many more far-reaching social effects of war are 
thoughtfully surveyed in Youth After Conflict, an interesting report 
by Goodwin Watson, published by the Association Press. Dr. Wat- 
son, with the help of expert advisers and high school discussion 
groups, picks out seventy “predictions” about what “Youth’s World 
of the 1950's” will be like. There are too many of them to sum- 
marize here. But they touch on every phase of life, from technology, 
labor, and education, to family, race, and religion. 

What interested us in Dr. Watson’s conclusions, many of which 
chimed with our own observations, is that youth after World War 
II shows few signs of the kind of imbecility that afflicted the 1920’s. 
Young people today, he says, have had more and better schooling 
than their predecessors. They have thought and studied a lot about 
social and political problems and international affairs. They are 
serious about war, the economic system, and atomic energy. They 
don’t like race and religious prejudice, and they intend to do some- 
thing about it. Relations between boys and girls are franker, but 
more wholesome than they used to be. 

All this does not mean that the world of the 1950's will be any 
paradise of progress. There will be plenty of conflict, reaction, dis- 
illusionment, and cynicism. No one, young or old, can look to the 
future with Pollyanna chortles of joy. 

Young people today do not know all the answers. But they are 
not a “lost generation.” They have a right to demand some changes 
from the rather dismal mess their elders have bequeathed them. And 
we have confidence that the young people of the 1950’s and 1960's 
will get in there and fight for the better world they want and deserve. 


OUR COVER BOY is putting up a strong N. J. Debate is a step higher up the speech 
argument either for or against something ladder than panel discussions, but panels 
— perhaps universal military training. He’s are more fun for more people. See “Speak 
a debater for Blair Academy, Blairstown, Up,” p. 5. Photo courtesy of Blair Academy. 
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td 
GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Cream- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
Relieves dryness. Removes loose dandruff. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
choice of men who put good grooming 
first. Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Dept. SM-A, Wildroot Co. Buffaloi1, N.Y. 


- «- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Mag , is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.—The 
Editors. 





Dear Editor: 


I found an error in the Nov. 17 issue 
of your magazine. In the story, “Four- 
teen in All,” the author says: “At the 
top of the ridge Pop eased his single 
barrel to his other arm.” Yet in your 
illustration, the guns carried by both 
hunters are double-barreled, Further on 
in the story, the author says: “The 
stranger’s gun boomed and the bird fell. 
Then the stranger pivoted and fired 
twice more.” If the stranger was using 
the gun you pictured, this could not 
have happened, for a double-barreled 
shotgun has to be reloaded after firing 
the barrels. 

Betty Higden 

Akron, Ohio 


We suspect that the lady from Ohio 
is Annie Oakley’s granddaughter, be- 
cause she certainly hit the bull’s eye 
when she spotted this boner. The artist 
who didn’t read the story as carefully as 
Betty did presents his apologies below. 
— Ed. 

* 2 * 


Dear Editor: 


Your article, “A Career in the Clouds,” 
(Nov. 10) was very interesting to me. 
I want very much to be an airline stew- 
ardess when I finish school. But until 
I read your article, I did not know any 
of the requirements. 

Jerry Spicer 
DeQueen, Arkansas 
a * 


Dear Editor: 


I read with interest your vocational 
article entitled “The ‘Ground Floor’ of 
Aviation” (Dec. 11). Could you tell me 
where I could obtain more information 
on airplane mechanics’ work? 

Arthur Toll 
Hales Corners, Wis. 


Any reader who wants more informa- 
tion on airplane mechanics’ work may 
write to our offices and request a copy 
of the Mar. 17 issue of Prep magazine 





which is devoted to this subject. (Ad- 





Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Enclose 10 cents.) — Ed. 

e ° * 


dress: Vocational Editor, 


Dear Editor: 


In your “Say What You Please” col- 
umns I have noticed considerable dis- 
cussion of our treatment of the Negro. 
However, few people realize the condi- 
tions under which the Indian is forced 
to live. 

In a recent magazine article I read a 
startling account of the treatment of the 
Navajo Indians. These people live in 
one-room log structures with dirt floors 
and no windows. Between 25,000 and 
30,000 Navajos are lingering between 
malnutrition and starvation. Most of 
them exist solely on bread and coffee. 
Their land is desolate and almost useless 
for agriculture and the grazing of their 
small herds. These people have no vote, 
and there are only enough schools for 
7,000 of their 24,000 children. 

Why are we sending so much money 
and food to Europe when we have a 
situation such as this here in our own 
country? 

Connie Weaver 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase HS. 
Bethesda, Md. 
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Artist Charlie Beck begs for mercy as editors 
—armed with both double- and single- 
barreled shotguns — close in. 

—Drawn by Charles Beck 
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wit the tollowing students please 
arrange a panel discussion for to- 
morrow? Jim, Butch, Polly, Ted, Sally, 
Jack, and Pete. You may choose your 
own topic,” Miss Hedgepeth said. 

“Oh, my gosh!” Pete slid down in 
his desk seat. “Can’t teachers see that 
I'm not the public-speaking type?” 
Later, in the corridor, he asked Jack, 
“What’s a panel discussion anyway?” 

“It’s like a ‘gab session’ around the 
lunch table,” Jack explained. “Several 
of us sit around a table and air our 
opinions on a certain topic. Buck up, 
Pete. You'll live through it.” 

“I have a $64 topic,” Sally said en- 
thusiastically. “Let's discuss ‘Going 
Steady’!” 

Sally’s suggestion went over with a 
bang. The rest began to warm up to 
the idea of the panel. 

“Does anyone have ideas about how 
to arrange this panel discussion?” Butch 
asked... 

“Oh, yes, millions of them,” Sally 
volunteered. 

“Well, just let us have two or three 
hundred thousand of them right now,” 
Butch said in his humorous drawl. 

“All right, here’s number one,” Sally 
said. “Let’s each jot down on a piece 
of paper several ideas about ‘going 
steady’ — and bring our notes to the 
panel discussion with us; then we won't 
be so busy remembering our own points 
that we forget to listen to the conver- 
sation.” 

“That’s agreed. Any more ideas?” 
Butch asked. 

“I have one,” Jack offered, “I suggest 
that we each agree to make at least one 
remark during the panel. In case Butch 
talks so much that no one else has a 
chance to murmur —” Jack received a 


_ friendly cuff on the shoulder — “the 


chairman of the panel will ask someone. 


else to speak up.” 

“Chairman?” Pete asked. “Does a 
panel discussion have . chairman?” 

“Of course,” Jack said, “Who else 
would announce the topic and keep us 
from talking at the same time? Let's 
choose Pete as chairman.” 

Pete turned pale. The panel discus- 
sion had seemed like fun up to this 
point. “I wouldn’t be able to say a word. 
Choose Jack,” Pete insisted; so Jack 
was chosen chairman. 

“Okay,” Jack agreed, “but what do I 
do besides announce the topic and keep 
Butch from monopolizing the conversa- 
tion?” 

“You keep the discussion on the sub- 
ject — and keep it lively,” Sally said. 
“You can ask questions, or make com- 
ments, but you should let the rest of 
us spout the opinions.” 

“Doesn’t the chairman also summar- 
ize the main points of the discussion at 
the end of the panel?” Jim asked. “That 
means Jack will probably want to write 
down some notes during the discussion 
to help him remember the different 
points. He ends the panel about five 
minutes before the bell.” 

“Hey,” Jack put in, “there’s the bell 
for the next class. Front door — after 
school — to finish planning.” 

That afternoon the group met and 
decided to introduce the panel as if it 
were a radio program. The next after- 
noon their program was “on the air”: 

ANNOUNCER: Welcome to our Teen- 
Age Discussion Hour. Your own sta- 
tion, WWPD, brings you a series of 
panel discussions by teen-agers, who 
discuss frankly their viewpoints on 
some of the problems of today. Let’s 
meet Jack Armentrout who leads to- 
day’s discussion. 











































Jack: Thank you, Bill Boner. And 
here are the members of today’s panel - 
discussion. 

Jum: This is Jim Cooper. 

Jack: Jim is the successful type — 
with the girls and with school work, 
What a man! 

Satty: This is Sally Dvorak. 

Jack: Sally is the personality girl 
the kind that you always like to have 
around. 

Butcu: This is Butch Renshaw. 

Jack: Butch is our critic. Count on 
him for a good argument. 

Potty: This is Polly Pruitt. 

Jack: Polly is the exception to the 
rule, beautiful and also brainy. 

Tep: This is Ted McAndrews, 



























Jack: Ted is quiet, but quick to make 
a retort. 

Pete: This is Pete Bonino, 

Jacx: Pete is the happy-go-lucky 
type, our “typical” (ahem!) teen-ager. 


We're discussing the topic: “Going 
Steady.” Who'll lead off with a brief 
definition of “going steady”? 

Jm™ $= (half-singing): Give me girls, 
lots of girls . . . Don’t fence me in! 

Satty (mimicking him): You are 
my sunshine, my only sunshine . . . If 
we have a battle of songs, the cause of 
“going steady” will win. 

Jm: Not if you're going to sing those 
one-and-only songs to all the fellows! 

Potty: Let’s answer Jack’s question. 

Jum: Okay. “Going steady” means 
giving your “promise true” that you'll 
date Jack (or Jill) and no one else. 

Sauty: I don’t exactly like the idea 
of “going steady,” but it’s the way to 
be sure you'll have dates. 

Butcu: Then suppose the one-and- 
only gets the measles for two weeks or 
goes off to Wauwatosa during prom 
week. You sit home and play solitaire. 

Satty: Well, “going steady” does 
make it more likely that you'll have a 
date every weekend than taking the 
chance someone will call you. 

Jum: I don’t see why. If you’re afraid 
you won't get dates unless you lasso a 
steady, you'd better give yourself a per- 
sonality test (not meaning you, Sal). 
As I see it, anyone who's fun, talks 
sense, can dance, and dresses in good 
taste — this doesn’t mean expensively 
— should get plenty of dates. 

Butcu: To “go steady” or not. to “go 
steady,” that is the question . . . whether 
*tis nobler in the mind to suffer the un- 
certainties about next Saturday’s date 
... or to take ‘battle against the mo- 


nopolists. As for me, give me liberty 
. or give me death. 


SaLty: Who are vou — Romeo, Ham- 


let, or Patrick Henry? 

Butcu: No comment. My point is: 
a fellow begins to be taken for granted 
when he “goes steacy.” If there’s any- 
thing I -dislike, it: being taken for 
granted. 

Ten: I don’t think it’s a matter of be- 
ing taken for granted when you're “go- 
ing steady.” It’s a matter of convenience 
—not to have to worry about making a 
date a week ahead. 

Pere: Sure, but that takes the fun 
out of life. I, for one, am not the “old 
faithful” type. 

Tep: Hear, hear! 

Pete: I’m not ready to settle down 
and don’t think the rest of you are. The 
pursuit of the girl-of-the-moment is part 
of the adventure of dating. 

Butcu: I agree wit Pete. 

Pete: Anyone who wants proof of 
how fickle a teen-ager is, just answer 
this question: How would you like to 
be “going steady” now with the girl 
or boy you were dating at this time last 
year? 

(Groans and giggles from the class.) 

Potty: Sure, “steadies” . . 

Jim (speaking at the same time): 
But when... 

Jack: Wait a minute. Pete seems to 
have put a firecracker under our dis- 
cussion. Let’s hear from Polly. 

Potty: Of course, “steadies” break 
up, but they’re fun while they last. 

Jim: What’s this “they” business? 
You gave yourself away on that re- 
mark! Every “steady” arrangement I 
ever heard about ended in scenes and 
misunderstanding. Suddenly you want 
to move on and all you can do is look 
through the holes of a cage you've 
cooped yourself in. 

Pete: When you get a gal to say, 
“Yes, let’s go steady,” you’ve won, The 
game’s over. It’s time to start another 
one. ° 

Butcu: One’s a bore. I want more. 

SaLLy: Your poetry is pretty, but if 
your friends are all “going steady,” 
what can you do about it? 

Pete: How about a date this Satur- 
day, Sally?- 

Sat.Ly: Sorry. That’s the price you 
pay for not “going steady.” 


Pete: My asking proves that you — 


don’t have to “go steady!” 

CHAIRMAN Jack: Recently I came 
across a new dating term. Have any of 
you ever heard of “going unsteady”? 

Pete: Going how? 

Potty: Oh, yes, I know what it 
means. You go “unsteady” when you 
“go steady” with one person for a time 
and then swap “steadies” with a friend. 

Butcu: And you pin up a chart as 
if it were a tennis match? That’s too 
much for me! 


a suggestion? We seem determined to 
wear labels, Then instead of hanging 
“Private Property” around our necks, 
why not “Fancy Free” or “Still Look- 
ing”? Date the girl (or boy) you like 
best as many nights. as you like — but 
no promises made. You'll have your 
cake and eat it too! 

CHAIRMAN Jack: I’m sorry to call 
this panel to a close, but the bell will 
ring in about five minutes. I'll sum- 
marize our discussion briefly! 

The teen-agers in this discussion are 
evenly divided, three for and three 
against “going steady.” Here are the 
main reasons for: (1) “Going steady” 
is a sure way to have dates; (2) it’s 
convenient not to have to worry about 
who your next date wil! be; (3) if most 
of your friends are going steady, what 
else can you do? 

Here are some reasons against “going 
steady”: (1) Anyone up to par will 
have dates without “going steady”; (2) 
It’s the lazy man’s answer to bucking 
competition; (3) it’s fun to meet and 
date different girls or boys; (4) “going 
steady” usually ends with one “steady” 
feeling fenced in. 

ANNOUNCER: There it is, folks. We've 
brought you a panel discussion of a 
question of interest to teen-agers. This 
has been one of a series of programs 
broadcast as a public service by Station 
WWPD. This is Bill Boner speaking. 
Tune in next week at the same time for 
another teen-ager discussion. . . 

“That's a good idea, Mr. Announcer,” 
Miss Hedgepeth said with a smile. “I’ve 
not only learned something about ‘go- 
ing steady’; I’ve found some good speak- 
ers in the class — ome I didn’t know 
about.” 
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FoeqgrirE five peppy, catchy, one-min- 


ute radio jingles on tolerance and 
democracy!” That’s the large order New 
York station WNEW handed lyric 
writer Hy Zaret and composer Lou 
Singer, co-authors of One Meat Ball 
and other popular songs. Hy is author 
of the theme song of the Hit Parade, 
So Long for a While. 

Hy and Lou had doubts about 
tackling jingles with a serious message, 
but they agreed to try. “Then we wrote 
the first song, called Brown-Skinned 
Cow,” Hy told us, “and we got excited 
about the idea. Here’s the last stanza 
of the song.” Hy sang: 


As the peach pit said to the apple core, 

“The color of our skins doesn’t matter any 
more.” 

Ho, ho, ho! Can’t you see 

The color of your skin doesn't matter to me! 


Lou and Hy wrote twelve one-min- 
ute jingles — “Little Songs on Big Sub- 
jects,” they're called. Five hundred 
radio stations throughout the country 
have booked them for “spots” between 
programs. 

“If you hear the songs once, you 
think they’re jingles,” Lou said, “but 
if you examine them, both the words 
and music are more than jingles’ The 
lyrics hit home; the tunes have variety. 

Hy was humming the lilting tune of 
What Makes a Good American? We 
asked him to sing the song: 


What makes a good American? 
What do you have to be? 

Am I a good American? 

Let’s take a look and see... 


Hm, hm, hm, —I like Democracy. 

Hm, hm, hm, — I’m for Equality. 

Hm,hm,hm,—I say “Be Neighborly” — 

Hm,hm,hm,—Do I practice what I 
preach? 


"Little Songs 
on Big Subjeds”’ 


What makes a good American? 
What do you have to be? 

Am I a good American? 

Let’s look again and see. ... 


Hm, hm, hm,—I don’t care where you're 
from. 

Hm, hm, hm, —I go by what you are. 

Hm, hm, hm, —I stand up for my rights — 

Hm, hm, hm, — But do I stand up for yours? 


What makes a Good American? 
What do you have to do? 

Am I a good American? 

And, by the way ... are you? 


“What was your first work, as a 
team?” we asked. 

Hy spoke up. “The first work we did 
together was a dramatic production — 
with chorus, soloist, symphony — to 
boost the war effort. It was called The 
Great Assembly Line. It was about the 
U. S. as the greatest producer of goods.” 

“How did you happen to become a 
lyric writer?” we asked Hy. 

“By accident,” Hy answered. “I 
went to the High School of Commerce 
in New York City and expected to be 
an accountant. Then I decided to be a 
lawyer. I worked my way through law 
school by selling books. After practic- 
ing law for five years, I began writing 
songs. My first songs were published, 
so I gave up law to become a song 
writer. During the war I was one of 
the two song writers for the Army.” 












































Lou Singer (seated) and Hy Zaret 
sing their Songs on Big Subjects 


We turned to Lou. “What's the story 
of your musical career?” 

“Well,” Lou smiled, almost shyly, “I 
was a child prodigy. At the age of five, 
when I had never had piano lessons, I 
heard a record of Liszt’s Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody and played it almost 
completely on the piano; so I began 
taking piano lessons. 

“After high school, I attended Juil- 
liard School of Music. While there, I 
got a hankering for jazz; so I went with 
W. C. Handy, composer of the famous 
St. Louis Blues, and often called the 
‘Father of the Blues.’ Later I wrote 
about 40 songs for Duke Ellington and 
for Maxine Sullivan. 

“We've been singing our ‘Little 
Songs on Big Subjects’ in a number of 
high schools. I enjoy that more than 
having written the biggest hit in the 
country!” 

(“Little Songs on Big Subjects” are 
recorded by VOX. See Sharps and 
Flats, p. 27.) 








“EY, Phil, are you coming to the 
election meeting — to vote for Hi 
Y president?” 

Phil shrugged. “I suppose so, but 
Pete would win, anyhow. My opinion 
—just one vote— won't make any dif- 
ference.” 

Phil was wrong there. His opinion 
made a big difference. Pete Haggerty 
was elected president by a vote of 
15-14, If Phil hadn’t expressed his opin- 
ion by voting for Pete, the vote would 
have been tied. In another election, 
someone else might have won! 

Phil’s opinion was important — and 


so is yours. It may make a difference in 
what other people do. It certainly makes 
a big difference in what you do. How 
do you choose some of the subjects you 
study, the career you'll follow after you 
leave school, etc.P You act on your 
opinion—what you think is best for 
you. 

It pays to form your opinions. care- 
fully. Let’s look at four possible rea- 
sons why Phil voted for Pete Haggerty 
as Hi Y president. Check the two rea- 
sons which show that Phil forms his 
opinions carefully: 

__._ 1. Both Pete and his opponent 
should be good presidents, but Pete 
seems more interested in Hi Y. 

__ 2. My friend Bob says he doesn’t 
like Pete’s opponent. 

__. 8. In club and class work, Pete 
has been more reliable than his op- 
ponent, 


— 4. I don’t know Pete’s opponent, 
so I might as well vote for Pete. 

Reasons 2 and 4 are not good rea- 
sons for voting for Pete. Test them by 


the following questions and you'll see . 


why they’re hollow: 

a. Did Phil know both boys before 
he decided who would be the better 
president? 

b. Did Phil base his opinion on faets 
about the two candidates rather than 
on mere like or dislike? ’ 

c. Did Phil think for himself? If he 
considered someone else’s opinion, was 
it an opinion with good reasons to back 
it? 


Now test Reasons 1 and 8 by the 


questions above. They show that Phil 
tried to make up his mind carefully, 

(In our next few issues, watch for 
pointers on how to make up your mind 
wisely.) 
















































































































TIE A STRING— 


Around Your Memory 


expect me to remember all this!” 

you exclaim as you stare at the 
two stanzas you've been told to mem- 
orize, ; 

You tackle the job _half-heartedly. 
You read the verses silently, then read 
them aloud several times. You close the 
book and strike out on your own — but 
you can’t remember even the first line! 

“Oh well,” you mumble, “I'll try 
writing them. I’ve heard that helps.” 
Just as you finish writing them, the 
phone rings — and there ends your study 
period for the evening. 

In the morning, though, you discover 
that you can recite one whole stanza 
before you even open the book! 

“Is it a miracle? No. Unconsciously 
you followed several principles for sure- 
fire remembering. Let’s examine these 
— and other — tricks for making trouble- 
some lines, dates, and formulas stick in 
your mind. 

1. Concentrate on your subject. Fix 
your eyes, your ears, and your mind on 
whatever you're trying to remember. 

To prove the “must” of this point, 
let’s see if you can answer these ques- 
tions: 

Whose portrait is on a one-dollar bill? 
In which direction is he facing? 

With exactly what words do radio 
networks identify themselves? 

Obviously you can see and hear things 
without being at all impressed by them 
if you're not concentrating. 

If you’re a photography fiend, you 
know that it’s difficult to get a good 
print from a weak negative. Your mind 
works the same way. If the impressions 
made on it are weak, your memory 
won't reproduce the right picture or the 
right information. 

When you're listening to a teacher's 
lecture, or a radio forum, or your moth- 
er’s instructions, you must pay attention 
if you want to remember. When you're 
reading an assignment, your mind must 
absorb facts and ideas. You won't re- 
member if your eyes simply see words. 

2. Understand your subject. Know the 
“why” and “how” and “wherefore” of 
whatever you're trying to remember. 

Perhaps you know the story of the 
boy who was kept after school to “bone 
up’ on an exam mistake. The teacher 
told him to write I have gone home 
200 times. When he had finished, he 
placed on the te»'r’s desk his assign- 


G = How does Miss Cranston 


ment and this note: Dear Teacher: I 
have went home. 

Your memorizing stints will be just 
as useless if you simply “parrot” long 
lists of facts or rules. You must under- 
stand the reason for each rule and the 
background for each fact. Never try to 
memorize entire paragraphs of textbook 
material, word for word. Instead, first 
read the material to understand it. Then 
memorize it by repeating it in your own 
words. 

Use this method even when you must 
memorize poetry or speeches. It’s no 
achievement to be able to reel off “When 
in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary . . .” Before you begin 
to memorize it, translate the entire piece 
into your own language. When you 
understand every phrase, you'll not only 
have a reason for remembering it; you'll 
also find it easier to memorize the 
author’s exact words. 


3. Make associations with your sub- 
ject. Tie up whatever you're trying to 
remember with what you already know. 

You know how a familiar tune brings 
on a flood of memories — things which 
you thought you'd forgotten. One object 
suggests another, Somewhere in your 
mind certain strings are being pulled. 

When you're memorizing, you can 
deliberately attach strings to the objects 
you want to remember. If your locker 
number is your age multiplied by two, 
you will have no trouble remembering 
it. You are attaching an artificial string 
— between your age and your locker 
number — that you can pull whenever 
necessary. 

In the same way you can tie a string 
to a fact. Suppose you want to remem- 
ber that the U. S. Mint was established 
by Congress in 1792. Where do you 
attach the other end of that string? 
Well, one date that you already know 
— and that you'll never forget —- is 1492, 
the year Columbus discovered America. 
It’s not difficult to remember that ex- 
actly three hundred years later the U. S. 
Mint was set up. 

Beware, though, of attaching strings 
to facts which have no logical connec- 
tion. You're likely to be “stuck” with 
loose ends. It’s childish to try to remem- 
ber that Washington was the command- 
ing general at Valley Forge by linking 
it to the fact that “W” comes right after 
“V” in the alphabet. It’s much wiser to 
associate the fact with a play or a story 








nr a in This 
“This is her—she—her—me 
—!I mean this is Mildred.” 


or a painting which you already know 
and which describes Washington’s ac- 
tions at Valley Forge. 


4, Repeat your subject. Never try to 
memorize a lengthy passage in one 
sitting. 

If a photographic negative is too 
light, it can be strengthened by repeat- 
edly dipping it in developing fluid. Your 
subject can be strengthened in your 
mind by repeatedly reviewing it. 

Repeat your subject aloud several 
times, when you're first learning it; then 
write it out. Snatch a few spare minutes 
to review it aloud again tomorrow. Put 
it on paper still another time the next 
day. These reviews will make your im- 
pressions stronger and stronger. They'll 
clear up the blurred spots on your 
“negative.” 

5. Don’t try to remember everything. 
Of course, this doesn’t apply to memo- 
rizing poems or passages from plays, but 
it is important when you're trying to 
remember reading assignments for most 
courses. 

You wouldn't fill your closets with 
broken furniture and old shoes. Don't 
clutter your mind with useless odds and 
ends of information. Save your memory 
for important things. 

When you're studying for a test, don’t 
memorize every fact and footnote on 
the page. Read critically and choose the 
important facts. That’s where your un- 
derstanding comes in. 


6. To memorize school matcrial most 
effectively, follow these hints: 

(a) In memorizing a short amount 
of materiai, go over the entire thing 
a number of times; get its meaning as 
a whole. 

(b) In memorizing a longer assign- 
ment, learn it in sections, Then link 
the sections together. 

(c) Don’t cram. Learn to memo- 
rize over a period of days or weeks. 

(d) Take a break before your 
mind becomes exhausted. A foggy 
mind is an inefficient one. 
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for our shop report. If I inves- 
tigate all of these books, I'll be 
a grandfather on my graduation day!” 
“You problem isn’t that book list,” 
Butch remarked agreeably. “It’s that 
you don’t know how to use a book. 
Your reading ability may be A-1, but 
ou'll never finish that shop report un- 
. you know.where and what to read.” 
Butch had the right idea. Here are 
some of the things Ted ‘discovered 
when he began to use books intelli- 
gently. 


Ls at this list of reference books 


Take Their Word for It 


Most non-fiction books have either 
a preface or an introduction, or both. 
In the preface the author tells why he 
wrote the book, and suggests how you 
can get the most out of it. He may point 
out, for instance, that Chapter VII 
provides you with background material 
for Chapter XI. If Chapter XI contains 
information you can use, it’s important 

~to know that you should read Chapter 
VII first. 

The introduction is usually written 
by someone other than the author; it 
tells about the subject and often about 
the author of the book. Since the actual 
text of the book usually begins on page 
1, the pages of preface and/or introduc- 
tion are numbered with small Roman 
numerals. 


First Things First 


The table of contents, or contents 
page, of every book is your preview of 
coming attractions. Don’t waste time 
by aimlessly reading the first chapter 
or scanning several paragraphs on page 
356 to decide whether the book is for 
you. Instead, make your first stop the 
contents page. 

I. How much can you get from a 
table of contents? The one below is 
from a book called The Paper Industry. 
Read it and see if you can answer the 
questions following: 


CHAPTER PAGE 
I. A Brief History of Paper 1 

II. Early Papermaking in America 15 
III. From Rags to Riches 62 
IV. Lumber into Libraries 76 


V. Research in the Paper Industry 127 
VI. The Industry Looks Ahead 169 


1. Would this book be likely to give 
you a complete description of how the 
ancient Egyptians made paper? Why? 

__ 2. In which chapter would you look 
for a discussion of rag-content paper? 

3. Does the author consider rag-con- 
tent paper or wood-pulp more impor- 
tant? How do you know? 

4. Which chapter would be most 
helpful to you if you're trying to de- 
cide what field of scientific research 
| to enter? 


Books 
Wont 
Bite 





Herman in N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Could | borrow that cookbook I was reading yesterday?” — 


(Another preview is the list of illus- 
trations. This follows the table of con- 
tents, and lists a description™and the 
page number of all the photographs, 
sketches, etc., in the book.) 


Extra Added Attractions 


Have you often joked about “the tiny 
print at the bottom of the page”? That's 
no joke, son! Those are footnotes. When 
you find a small number or symbol in 
the body of your reading matter, shift 
your eyes to the bottom of the page 
where the sign or number will be re- 
peated. Next to it will be some refer- 
ence to the statement you just read. 
It may give the source of, or an exam- 
ple of, or background. material for the 
author’s statement. 

An appendix isn’t only the cause of 
an emergency operation. In a book, an 
appendix contains extra material which 
will add to your knowledge of the 
book’s subject. Appendixes may in- 
clude maps, charts, diagrams, tables, 
documents, or lists of dates or names. 

Did you know that many books in- 
clude their own dictionaries? Such a 
dictionary is called a glossary. It’s a list 
of the technical and foreign words in 
the book, along with their pronuncia- 
tions and definitions. 

If a book has a bibliography, you'll 
have no trouble finding other books on 
the same subject. The author has done 
the job for you. In his bibliography he 
lists other books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles on his subject. 

Appendixes, glossaries, and bibliog- 
raphies appear at the back of the book, 
and are always listed on the contents 


page. 
Last But Not Least 


Don’t play “needle in the haystack” 
games when you want the answer to a 
specific question. Use the index. This is 
an alphabetical list, at the end of the 
book, which includes the page reference 
to every person, place, and topic men- 
tioned in the book. 


II. Here is a sample of the material A 
you might find in an index. Answer the 
questions below by referring to the 
sample. = 


Air travel, 202; advantages of, 207; safety 
in, 207; cost of, 212; baggage regula- 
tions for, 213-214, 216, 217 (cost chart); 
purchasing tickets for, 218; North Amer- 
ican transcontinental routes, 220, 222- 
224, 225 (map); future of, 226. 

Hotels, 320; making reservations in, 321; 
methods of operating, 322; tipping for 
service in, 324; rates of, 324; Official 
Directory of city hotels, 325. 

Insurance, beginnings of, 260-321; ex- 
planations of terms used in deseri 
870; fire, 372; automobile, 378, 374 
(chart), 375-377; life, 378. 

Pullman service, see Railroads. 

Railroads, growth of, 129-132; Pullman 
service on, 182; timetables of, 133; bag- 
gage carried by, 137; traveling con- 
veniences offered by, 138; building of, 
139-141; trans-continental, 140-149: 
main United States lines, 142-144, 145 
(map). 

1. Give the page which would tell 
you how to make hotel reservations. 

2. What page tells about the cost 
of air travel? 

3. What page tells about Pullman 
service? 

4, What page has a map showing 
the main air routes across the U. S.? 

5. What page contains a chart on 
automobile insurance policies? 

6. To what page would you tum 
first for information about baggage regu- 
lations for traveling by plane? 

7. What page describes the conven- 
iencés of air travel? 

8. On what page would you be able 
to see what states are crossed by the 
shortest train route from Chicago to 
Los Angeles? 

9. On what page would you find a 
schedule showing how many hours it 
takes to travel from Washington to Des 
Moines by train? 


Answers in Teacher Edition 



















RE YOU “letter perfect”? Do you 
know how to. write the head. and 
address for a business letter? Do you 
always use correct salutations? Can you 
spot, and correct, old-fashioned business 
phrases? Can you express yourself clear- 
ly? 

Here’s a chance to test yourself. This 
quiz covers most of the things you've 
learned this semester in Letter Perfect. 
Below are three business letters, a 
memo, and a social note. Each one is 
chockful of mistakes. There are errors in 
set-up and in phrasing. Can you rewrite 
each one so that it will be a perfect 
specimen? 


(1) 322 First Avenue 
Claxton, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 


The other day, as I was flipping through 
my favorite magazine, I saw your adver- 
tisement for gloves. I’ve been looking 
for gloves like these for months; they’re 
exactly what I want. And I think it’s won- 
derful that you have such a large assort- 
ment of colors. Will you please send me 
one pair in size 6? 


Yours truly, 


Miss Adeline Simpson 


(2) January 20, 1948 


Hammer’s Hardware Store 
75 Ocean Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


To Whom It May Concern: 


Please be advised that I ordered from 
you, under date of the 29th ult., a No. 
10 monkey wrench. I paid for it with a 
money order in the amount of $2.49. 

Permit me to state that it is quite ob- 
vious that someone in your organization is 
highly inefficient. I have just received from 
you a package containing a No. 3 monkey 
wrench, for which I have no use whatso- 
ever. I am thoroughly displeased by this 
error, and wish to advise that I am return- 
ing the parcel to you immediately. 


Alexander Blunt 


(3) West Park High School 
Seward Square 
Oro, New Mexico 


Mr. Philip Dowd 
89 Elm Avenue 
Oro, N. M. 
Dear Sir: 
Greetings, ’Gates! 
Are you really on the beam? Are you 
in the know? Are you, as the parent of a 


teen-ager, really interested in young peo- 
ple’s activities? Here’s your chance to prove 
it: 

As you've probably heard from your son 
(or daughter) who is a student at our 
school, the student body of West Park 
High is trying to raise money to buy new 
athletic equipment. All of us have chipped 
in ourselves, but we still haven’t reached 
our goal. 

Our Dramatics Club has decided to do 
its part by producing the show “What a 
Life!” We hope that everyone in town will 
support us by attending the show. The 
tickets are only $.75, and all the money 
will go into the Athletic Equipment Fund. 
Won't you send us your order right away 
for a batch of tickets? 


Hopefully yours, 


Sandy MacGuire 
Chairman, 
Fund Raising Committee 


(4) 
TO: Mr. Wellworth 
FROM: Bobo 


SUBJECT: The big package which you 
asked me to deliver to the post office. 


Dear Mr. Wellworth — 


I had an awful time at the post office 
with that package. The guy over there 
wouldn’t accept it because he said that 
since it was going out of the country, I 
would have to fill out a customs declara- 
tion and put it in the package or else it 
couldn’t be delivered to the people in 
Mexico. I don’t know rightly whether I 
should of filled out the declaration myself 
or not, but anyhow I didn’t because it 
seemed to me it might not be good because 
I have no official position with the com- 
pany. Anyways, the package and the dec- 
laration is right here on your desk and 
I'll be only too glad to pack the package 
again and take it around again this- aft- 
ernoon, even if it is a long walk to the 
post office. 

Yours truly, 


Bob (Bobo) Watts 
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Rea, Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“That's Miss Fligg —the one who can spell.” 


Weller, Cartoons -of-the- Month 


“The job pays $5 to start — and $15 as 
soon as you get sick of eating the stuff!” 


(5) 9065 Grand View Drive 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 
January 18, 1948 

Dear Alicia: 

- T sure wish you'd sent me your invita- 

tion sooner, because if I'd known about 

your party in time, I would of been able 

to make it. As it is, I can’t. I’m terribly 

sorry. The next time you have a party, 

please let me know early. 


Your friend, 


Claire Conover 





Answers in Teacher Edition 


Last Straw 


Her spelling was shaky, her typing 
was quaky, 

But, knowing the shortage of help, 

The boss shrugged his shoulder and 
turned a bit colder, 

As he smothered a high-seasoned yelp. 


He sighed when “O’Leary” was trans- 
scribed as “Bleary,” 

When “khaki” began with a “c.” 

But he fired her instanter without any 
banter 

When she typed the name “Hill” with 
an “e. 


Grace V. Watkins in Journal of 
Business Education 


For Shame! 


Recently a University of Chicago 
professor announced that he was “an 
tisesquipedalianist.” Three guesses go 
with that word: 

Did he mean that he was opposed 
to elderly ladies’ riding bicycles? 

No. 

Did he mean that he was afraid of 
animals with six legs? 

No. 

Did he mean that he disapproved the 
use of long words? 

Yes. 

It’s hard to think up a longer word 
than the one the professor used — but 
we think we have it: Antidisestablish- 


mentarianism, Professor! Bet it makes | 


you mad. — This Week. 
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Watch Your Language! 


Now that we've reviewed subject and predicate, let's 
take the same sentences (?) we started with — several 
weeks ago. 


1. To the store. That’s no sentence, of course. You 
know why, don’t you? No subject. No predicate. It’s not 
clear who or what the sentence is about. 


2. Hoping to hear from you. That isn’t a sentence 
either. Both the subject and a part of the verb (which 
is part of the predicate) are missing. No subject — no 
complete verb — no sentence. 

How about this one? Because I like you. 


Is it a sentence? It has a subject — I. It has a verb 
and predicate — like you. Sounds as though it’s a sen- 
tence, but it isn’t. 


Give up? It’s a clause — a dependent (or subordinate) 
clause. It can’t stand by itself. Why not? Let’s take an- 
other look and see. 


I like you. That’s a sentence — complete and with all 
the necessary parts (subject and predicate) present and 
in good working order. 


Now we add a word: Because I like you. 

By putting in that word because, we raise a question 
something like this: What shall I do (because I like 
you)? If you don’t answer that question, then the sen- 
tence is incomplete. 

Now let’s take a few more dependent clauses that are 
mistaken for sentences: 

If I go. (Well, what will happen? Speak up.) 

When I see you. (What will you do?) 

Since it’s raining. (So what?) 

Later we'll say more about words like since, if, and 
because. Right now, all you want to remember is that a 
sentence must have a subject and predicate. 

Now try this test. Mark I those sentences (below) 
which are incomplete; C those sentences which are com- 
plete. Four points for each. Total, 40. 

. Coming home late one night. 

. For my sake and your sake. 

. Careless driving may be disastrous. 

. The whole point of this recent story. 

. If you do as you are told, you'll succeed. 

. Although I like his style of sweet music. 

. Since my sister heard Como, we have had no 
peace at home. 

. Whenever it suits your purpose. 

. Instead of doing homework and going to bed. 

. Because it is the right thing to do. 


My Score 


CLASS 





Are You Spellbound? 


More spelling demons for today! Keep them in your 
notebook, look at them frequently, and notice the “tough 
spots.” 

1. Believe. (If the spelling demons ever held an elec 
tion, believe would surely be elected president — or vice- 
president, at least. The rule “When the c you do espy, 
put the e before the i!” will help you with believe. It ap- 
plies here. No c. The I is the key letter, so put the # 
before the e — believe.) 

2. Bicycle. (Here’s a little gadget that ought to help 
you. Bicycle is made of bi, meaning two, and cycle, 
meaning circles or wheels. Hence, a bicycle is often 
called a two-wheeler. ) 

3. Cemetery. (Notice that it has 3 e’s. There’s no @ 
in cemetery.) 

4. Certain — captain — Britain. (Notice that these 
three words all end in ain — that’s the main idea!) 

5. Choose. (This will give you no trouble if you'll be 
childish — just for a moment — and associate it with the 
sound of a train: choo-choo-choose.) 

6. Chose. (This rhymes with close — he chose to close 
the door. Don’t confuse this with choose.) 

Now find the misspelled words in the following sen-. 
tences. If no word is misspelled, mark the sentence C, 
If there is a misspelled word, mark the sentence W; un- 
derscore the misspelled word, and write it correctly in 


one of the spaces below. Three points for each sentence, 
Total, 30. 


— 1. Britian is in a desperate way today. 

. Everybody benefited by the new law. 

. Joe served as captian in the artillery. 

. He will call all three, but he'll choose one, 
Who wrote A Certian Rich Man? 

. Have they benefitted by the change? 


. Where did you leave your bisycle? 


. I don’t beleive a word vou say. 


CHONDA OND 


. Did they chose the captain yei? 
. He was buried in the new cemetary. 























My score. 
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12 
What's the Usage? 


1. Somewheres, everywheres, anywheres. Just drop 
the s off these words and join the rest of us who say: 
somewhere, everywhere, anywhere. Some of your best 
friends say somewheres? We don’t doubt it. You be dif- 
ferent; and you'll be correct. 

2. Them. “Them fellows” is all wrong. Those fellows 
is what you should say. Why? Them is a pronoun. You 
can’t (or, at least, you shouldn’t) use a pronoun instead 
of an adjective — those. 

8. Where were you at? Take that at out. Say: Where 
were you? Isn't it just as clear? Of course it is — and, 
- besides, it’s respectable English. 

4. You was my boy friend. That’s true. I was your boy 
friend — but I’m not any more. No, I’m not a snob. I 
just like my girl to know a few simple things about Eng- 
lish so I won’t blush for her every time she opens her 
mouth to say something. If the past tense has to be true, 
I like my girl to say: You were my boy friend. I like her 
to know that you always takes a plural verb. Is that ask- 
ing too much, fellows? 

5. Ways. This word is often incorrectly used for way. 
Don’t say: I am a long ways from home. Say: I am a long 
way from home. 

6. Extra. Don’t use this word when you mean very 
or extremely or unusually. Don’t say: She wore extra 
large shoes. Say: She wore very (or extremely or un- 
usually) large shoes. Don’t — don’t — don’t say, “I extra 
did that” when you mean “I purposely did that.” 

7. Gent. The word is gentleman. Gent is slang and 
very low-brow slang. If anyone calls you a gent, don’t 
take it with a smile! 

Read each of the following sentences carefully. If cor- 
rect, mark it C. If wrong, mark it W, and underscore 


the incorrect word. Three points for each sentence. 
Total, 30. 


—1. 
— 2. 
— 3. 
— 4. 
— 5. 
— 6. 
— 7. 
— 8. 
— 9%. 
—10. 


Where are you living? 

I didn’t know you was sick. 

Who is that gent I saw you with? 

I extra did it just to spite you. 

Aren’t these shoes extra small? 

Ship me somewheres East of Suez. 

There are two ways to do this. 

The boat dropped anchor a short ways out. 
I prefer them pictures. 

I was your girl friend. 





My score 


My total score 





Answers in Teacher Edition 


Coming Attraction!?! 


In next week’s issue we're going to have a review quiz 
on grammar, spelling, punctuation, usage, and vocabu- 
lary — covering all the columns that have appeared in 
“Practice Makes Perfect” this semester. 

Don’t get excited — don’t get rattled! Keep your wits 
and review the back issues! 


You Can SAY That Again! 


It takes 46 words to complete this puzzle. Included 
are eleven words that are similar to “say.” Here they are: 
ask, retort, assert, rasp, insist, said, avow, teased, orated, 
aver, utters. 

Score yourself 2 points for each word you get right 
and see how close you can come to the perfect score of 92! 

The answers are in the Teacher Edition this week. 


In next week’s issue they'll appear on this page. 





— 


1. “----ing is such sweet sor- 1. You scramble eggs in this. 
row.” 2.Declare openly; admit 
5. Annoyed with petty re- | frankly. . 
quests or jests. 3. Examine some. 
es 4. An experiment. 
11. Declare positively; affirm. 5 Some people sunbathe 


12. State without proof. just for this. 
18.An idea; in slang — a 6. Elevated train (slang ab- 
batehienack. breviation). . 
: : 7. The lowest female singing 
15. Small mountain lake. volees. 
16. “The ---- and tear” is hard 8. You sew this to join two 


on your clothes. 


pieces of material. 


27. Ohy-betht 20 eoven: billie 9. _—— word for 
exit. 
18. These, plus chalk, used to 19 4 pbeast’s cave; a man’s 
be standard equipment for haven. 


students. 


14. What Mark Anthony did 
20. Homonym of sew. at Caesar’s funeral. 
22. Slang for a successful play, 17. Make a quick reply to an 


book, song, etc. 


argument. 


. 2000 pounds. 


9 small chi 
i bois ome. 21. All right (slang abbrevi- 
cdi ation). 

26. Upon. 22. Exclamation of surprise. 
27. Musical term for Dennis 23. To speak firmly and _per- 
Day’s type of voice sistently on a topic. * 

(plural). 25. Declare an opinion with 
29. Spoke. - assurance, 
Speak in a grating tone. 27. Of or pertaining to tides. 


a 


28. Fees; charges. 


33. To encircle. 30. Jeering term for something 
34. Makes a sound. artistic (slang). 

35. Heavenly bodies. 32. A victim. 

37. Before. 34. United States Ship (ab- 


38 


39. The chief river of Hades 


. A writing instrument. 


(Greek mythology). 


breviation). 
Ruthenium ( abbrevia- 
tion). 

My score 
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OME high school students in Mil- 


S waukee, Wis., felt that the city 
should have a newspaper for teen- 
agers, so they started one called Teen- 
Ager. Each week they distributed 20,- 
000 copies of the paper free to high 
school students. How did they finance 
it? Like most newspapers and maga- 
zines, the Teen-Ager ran advertise- 
ments. Local store owners and business- 
men paid them for printing the ads. 
This money covered the cost of print- 
ing Milwaukee’s first city-wide paper 
for teen-agers. 

Such a newspaper could be started 
only in a country where the press is 
free. What does freedom of the press 
mean? 

It means that any person or group of 
persons can start a newspaper or pub- 
lish a book if they can get enough 
money to pay for it. 

It means that writers and publishers 
may print what they wish. The only 
restriction on what may be printed is 
the law of libel. You may not print a 
suggestion that someone committed a 
crime which he did not commit. You 
may not print anything that exposes an- 
other to ridicule or hatred unless it is 
for the public good, and not for mali- 
cious reasons. 

Sometimes it is difficult to decide just 
what is libelous. Libel laws allow you 
to print “fair criticism” of public offi- 
cials. They permit you to criticize the 
government as much as you like. But 
it a newspaper or magazine prints any- 
thing “indecent,” the government can 
refuse mailing privileges. 

Having freedom of the press means 
that the citizens of the country can buy, 
if they want to, newspapers that print 
honest and uncensored news. 

A: free press, however, does not mean 
a perfect press. A publisher “free” to 
print what he wishes may misuse his 
freedom and “slant” the news to suit 
his own purposes; but there are always 
plenty of publishers who print accu- 
rate, fair, and complete news. 


One of “Four Freedoms” 


Freedom of the press is one of the 
“four freedoms” guaranteed to citizens 
of the United States in Article I of the 
Bill of Rights, which was added to the 
Constitution in 1791. 

U. S. citizens grow up knowing that 
a free press in this country and in Eng- 
land and Canada is a good thing; but 
the fact that some countries in the 
world have not had, and do not now 
have, a free press makes us realize how 


_ important this right is. 


i 


Press 





The shadow of censorship covers all 
writers in a_ totalitarian nation. 


Hitler’s first step in gaining power in 
Germany was to take control of the 
press. His minister of propaganda, 
Goebbels, used the press as a propa- 
ganda machine. Newspapers in Ger- 
many printed only the news and opin- 
ion which Hitler wanted the people to 
know. Germans were amazed to learn 
that New York City hadn't been 
bombed and that the American people 
weren't starving. They had _ believed 
Hitler’s press. 

Some countries today do not have a 
free press. The press in these countries 
is owned and controlled by the govern- 
ment; a free press is owned and con- 
trolled by individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals. 


“Unfree” Press 


If you lived in a country with a 
government-controlled press you could 
get only news approved by the govern- 
ment. Such news might be accurate 
and complete; but you would have no 
way of checking its accuracy. If the 
news were inaccurate, you would have 
no way of knowing this. 

Russia today has a government-con- 
trolled press. Only what the Russian 
government wants the people to read 
goes into the Russian newspapers. 

Recently Russian officials have been 
criticizing our system of free press be- 
cause it does not allow the government 
to censor articles and editorials which 
have a bad influence on the people, 
such as “warmongering,” which means 
exaggerating the possibility of another 
war. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt answered 
the Russian criticism at a United Na- 
tions meeting. (Mrs. Roosevelt is one 


of the delegates from the U. S.) She 
stated the difference between a free 
and controlled press like this: 

“If some parts of a free press become 
bad, the rest will remain good. But a 
controlled press is like an egg: if any 
part of it is bad, the whole is bad.” 


Vote with Facts 


Accurate information is the most im- 
portant tool of straight thinking. There- 
fore, a press from which you can get 
such information is vital to democratie 
government. To be able to vote intelli- 
gently, you, as a citizen, must be able 
to “get the facts” about public affairs. 

It is a healthy situation when a city 
has at least two newspapers owned by 
different persons. This makes it possible 
for readers to get different points of 
view in editorials. Also, it allows read- 
ers to check the accuracy of the report- 
ing in each paper. 

Unfortunately today there are a 
number of cities in the U. S. which 
have no competing daily papers. The 
citizens of such cities are missing im- 
portant advantages of a free press. They 
are seeing the news of the world 
through the eyes of one publisher. Such 
a situation often “blinds” people to the 
fact that there is more than one side to 
a question. 


Room for Improvement 


The United States has the freest 
press in the world; but there is plénty 
of room for improvement. 

Improvements in the press of a dem- 
ocratic country are made when the in- 
dividual publishers and editors desire” 
them — and when the people demand 
them. 

On March 25, 1948, delegates from 
the United Nations are meeting in 
Geneva to discuss world press. Leaders 
of many nations wish that all countries 
could have a free press such as ours. 
They feel that if people of different na- 
tions have the facts about each other 
there will be fewer misunderstandings. 

Do you appreciate our free press? 
If so, do you take advantage of it? Do 
you make the’ effort to find the news- 
papers which: (1) report the news ac- 
curately, (2) keep opinion on the edi- 
torial page and in signed columns, (3) 
publish opinions on both sides of con- 
troversial questions, (4) print editorials 
which state the facts and reason 
clearly? 

By reading such papers you help 
keep and improve our free press, the 
free press which is the hope of people 
all over the world. 


This is the 10th and last in a series 
of articles on newspapers. Beginning 
next week: How to Judge Motion Pie- 
tures. 


. 
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' Roundup 


Digests of Fact 
and Fun in the News 


Joan Hyldoft, Star on Skates 


Parade 


When your mother was a girl, ice 
skating was confined to “figure eights” 
and “grapevines” on frozen lakes or 
ponds, The modern ice skater cavorts in 
restaurants, theaters, cabarets, ball 
parks, auditoriums, or wherever else a 
thin layer of ice can be made to form 
over a web of ammonia pipes. 

In the gay show, “Icetime of 1948,” 
the current star is a 19-year-old girl 
who performs on ice as though she had 
‘wings on her shoulders and springs on 
her toes. She’s Joan Hyldoft of Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 

Until 1940, when a rink was opened 
in Huntington, Joan had never tried 
skating. That year she received her first 
pair of blades. She took to them like 
most girls take to school dances. In 
1941] and 1942 she went to New York 
and then won the Eastern Figure Skat- 
ing Championship for women. A year 
later she appeared in ice revues all over 
the country. In 1946 she joined “Ice- 
time.” Her real ambition is to become 
a doctor. Already she has attended class- 
es at New York University Medical 
School for three years. She plans to con- 
tinue her studies. 

In “Icetime” Joan does ballet num- 
bers, figure skating, and aerobatics. 
She spins and swoops, and leads the 
chorus through intricate figures. 

Nearly 5,000 skaters, comedians, and 
stagehands in this country find jobs in 
ice shows. Each year ten million cus- 
tomers see the shows. It’s a far cry 
from the days when skating was a 
dignified winter sport — and little else. 


Indian Stickball 
The Denver Post 


Indian stickball makes football seem 
gentle. Stickball, the forerunner of la- 
crosse, is one of the world’s roughest 
games. It was played by American In- 
dians long before Columbus landed in 
the new world. Stickball is still popu- 
lar among the Cherokee Indians in 











‘ This Week 
“Yesterday we left John bound and gagged” 


North Carolina. Western Indian tribes 
play it, too. 

The game starts when the ball, origi- 
nally a hickory nut, is tossed into the 
air. If it falls to earth it may be picked 
up only with a racket. Aside from this 
rule, anything goes. It may be passed, 
carried, concealed in the mouth and 
recovered by choking. There are ten 
players on a team, each man being 
matched beforehand with an individual 
opponent on the opposite side. 

No helmets, no padding are used. 
Whacking an opponent over the head 
or across the shins with a racket is fair 
play. If a man is knocked out, his team 
is a player short. The game ends when 
one side sccres twelve points between 
willow goal posts. 

Each team has a “driver.” Armed 
with a willow switch, he points out the 
ball to his men. He may also “whale” 
slow players into action, but this is 
seldom necessary. 


Three U. S. Girls Try German Ration 
The Washington Post 


FRANKFURT, GERMANY — Three 
young American girls living in the 
Frankfurt military community made an 
agreement with their parents: They 
agreed to live with German families 
for a two-week period on the German 
food, or give up an opportunity to win 
$25 each. 

Fifteen-year-old Sarah Shofstall last- 
ed out the grim two weeks. Her two 
sisters “called it quits” after living four 
days on the 1550 calories a day which is 
the individual German ration. They 
frankly said they wanted no more of it. 

Their father is Dr. John Weldon Shof- 
stall, civilian advisor on the German 


youth activities program in the Amerk. | 
can zone. He suggested the idea so 


that his three daughters would leam 
how German families live these days. 
“One night at dinner one of the girls 
complained because her steak was too 
tough,” the doctor. explained. “I then 
offered each girl $25 if she would stay 
two weeks with a German family, éxist- 
ing on just what the Germans have to 
eat. All three accepted my challenge.” 
The doctor selected three German 
families — one for each of his daughters. 
The diaries of the three girls reveal the 
routine diets of their hosts. Breakfast 
was brown bread and corn coffee, lunch- 
eon usually consisted of noodles or 
potatoes with a few mixed greens or a 
soup. Supper was soup, cabbage, po- 
tatoes or noodles, and brown bread. 
Hot water with a few grains of tea was 
usually the evening beverage. 
Sarah’s opening day notes in her 
diary: “Breakfast awful, brown bread 
toast, and a tasteless mixture of wheat 
and applesauce. A novelty, they tell me. 
Lunch, potatoes and carrots. Dinner, 
unseasoned noodles — and that’s all.” 
Sarah’s host gave a dinner party dur- 
ing her visit. Everybody gathered 
around the table and then took out 
lunches broughi from home. After their 
individual repasts, at which no food 
was shared, the dinner party ended in 
a bridge game. 


Floating Logging Camps Boom 


The Christian Science Monitor 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA — The big demand for timber has 
given new life to an old Canadian in- 
stitution — the floating logging camp, 
which can move easily to new forests 
when one is cut over. 

The camps, consisting of from two to 
a dozen buildings on rafts or rude scows. 
are constantly on the move — bunk- 
houses, machine shops, cook shacks, 
light plants — chugged along by sturdy 
tugs. The more prosperous camps have 
homes on sturdy scows that can be 
beached, if desired. Fresh water usu- 
ally is carried on a separate scow. 

Where a number of traveling camps 
are close together, “sidewalks” are built 
from one to the other so that workers 
can visit when the day’s work is done. 

Timbers are tumbled like matchsticks 
down mountain slopes, pushed and 
pulled by “caterpillar” and donkey en- 
gine.. When they reach the water, the 
timbers are made into rafts and herded 
by tugs toward the pulp mills. Half a 
million feet of timber daily, mostly 
hemlock, is fed into the Powell River 
pulp vats. The cedar and the fir move 


on to other mills, to be converted into 


lumber. 
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s KEG LUESIIONS § 


HOW DOES THE ELECTRONIC SEWING MACHINE 
SEW PLAST/IC FABRICS WITHOUT NEEDLE PUNCTURES ? 
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DOES AN EAR OF'CORN HAVE AN ODD OR EVEN 
NUMBER OF ROWS OF KERNELS ? 






















s 4S IRON CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE HEAVY METAL 




















































Ae OR ONE OF THE LIGHTER METALS P 

=x WZ SCAN A_FISH DISCHARGE ENOUGH ELECTRICITY 
< a<S 7O SERIOUSLY SHOCK A MAN ? 
—> -v > 

THE ELECTRONIC SEWING MACHINE USES THE GEIGER COUNTER /S A DEVICE FOR DETECTING 
HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRICITY INSTEAD RADIATION. IT HAS BEEN IN USE FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEA 
OF A NEEDLE AND THREAD TO“SEW” THERMO-| SINCE /908. /'T RECEIVED MUCH PUBLICITY AFTER 
PLASTIC MATERIALS. ELECTRONIC POWER THE ATOMIC BOMBS WERE DROPPED ON JAPAN. 

4S APPLIED TO THE MATERIAL THROUGH 4/7 TELLS 1F RADIOACTIWTY 4S PRESENT /N HARM, ESS 


METAL ROLLERS. /T CREATES MOLECULAR || OR DANGEROUS AMOUNTS. A SENSITIVE ql 
FRICTION (HEAT) INSIDE THE MATERIALS || GEIGER TUBE PICKS UP THE RAYS.——a] 

WHEN OVERLAPPING PIECES PASS THROUGH THEY ARE EVIDENCED BY THE FLASH 
THE ROLLERS THEY ARE INSTANTLY HEATED,|| OF A LAMP, THE CLICK IN A PAIR N 
SOFTENED, AND UNITED INTO A SINGLE PIECE.|| OF EARPHONES, OR BY POINTER = 
\\\\ A pape ' DEFLECTION ONA DIAL. 









































SHOWER CURTAINS, 
TOBACCO POUCHES, 
JACKETS, ETC. CAN 
HAVE SEAMS SEALED 
ELECTRONICALLY 


IT TESTS THE STRENGTH 
OF A TINY TUBE OF RADIUM 





DOCTORS USE 1T°TO TEST THE 
OF X-RAY MACHINES, RADIUM, AND 
MEDICINES TO WHICH RADIOACTIVE 
TRACER ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN ADDED 
SCIENTISTS USE IT WHEN WORKING 
WITH AN ATOMIC PILE, A CYCLOTRON, 
OR WITH ANY RADIOACTIVE MATERIALSs 
A PORTABLE MODEL /S USED TO 
LOCATE DEPOSITS OF RADIOACTIVE ORE 
‘7 RECENTLY LOCATED A TINY TUBE OF 
RADIUM THAT WAS LOST /N A HOSPITAL, 





OTHER TYPES OF ELECTRONIC MACHINES 
ARE USED TO SEAL SHAPED ARTICLES 





A NORMAL EAR OF CORN ALWAYS HAS 
AN EVEN NUMBER OF ROWS OF KERNELS. 


THIS IS A NATURAL CHARACTERISTIC DUE 
70 HS WAN IY HICHY ANG EAR DEVELOPS. | WE THINK OF IRON AS BEING HEAVY BUT IT 1S ONE 


OF THE LIGHTER COMMON METALS. /T MIGHT BE CALLED 
ae en ony eae EO COWL. | THE KING OF METALS BECAUSE OF /TS IMPORTANCE. 
THUS EVEN NUMBERED ROWS WILL RESULT. STEEL 1S [RON WITH SMALL AMOUNTS OF OTHER 

. SUBSTANCES ADDED AFTER IT HAS BEEN PURIFIED. 
MINNESOTA LEADS IN PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN THE US. 
| WEIGHT PER CUBIC FOOT /4pprox.) | 









































HAVING AN ODD 
NUMBER OF ROWS 
1S RARELY FOUND. 
ONE WAS REPORTED 
TO HAVE BEEN FOUND 
IN IOWA, IN 1930. 

















COPPER 
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We —-THE TORPEDO-FISH BELQNGS TO THE GROUP 
ga OF SKATES AND RAYS. !T CAN DELIVER AN ELECTRIC 

SHOCK THAT WILL TEMPORARILY PARALYZE A MAN'S 




























HA TRUE EEL, /S CLOSELY RELATED TO THE ; 
FAMILY OF CHARACINS WHICH INCLUDES PIRANHA.* 
THE ELECTRIC EEL CAN DELIVER A SHOCK OF 
OVER 500 VOLTS THAT WILL KNOCK DOWN A 
m MAN OR A HORSE (N THE WATER. 



















‘IT ATTAINS A LENGTH 
OF 3 TO 9 FEET. 















By Spencer B. Beach 


story division of the 1947 Scholastic 

Writing Awards. At that time Spencer 
B. Beach was 16 years old and a senior 
at Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. His 
teacher was Miss Mary L. Taft. 


T- story was submitted in the short 


Eric sat at his desk in the darkened 
study hall, his head on his arms, brood- 
ing. He was staying after school be- 
cause he had been late for the fourth 
time that week. He always caught the 
bus, with the others, and yet he rarelye 
made it to his home room by eight- 
thirty. Oh, if they only knew that every 
morning he went down to the car en- 
trance to watch Bruce Todd, in his 
jalopy, bouncing and jolting into the lot. 

Bruce was tall, handsome, and gay, 
the high school’s star runner. Eric 
would see Bruce jump out of his car, 
burst through the door, and run down 
the hall, waving and calling to his many 


friends. Eric would follow, in his slow, * 


clumsy way. The bell always rang be- 
fore he reached his desk. 

Bruce would be in his seat, furiously 
doing last night’s homework. He would 
look up for a minute with a pleasant 
“Hi, Eric! Late again, I see!” Eric 
‘would fill out the tardy slip, tum 
wearily to his work, and all would be 
over until tomorrow. 

Often as he sat in the quiet room 
after the punctual students had left, 
Eric would dream of his native land, 
his beautiful, incomparable Sweden. 
Life had been simple there — his school, 
his lovely home, his many chums, and 
—and Sonja. . . . Even now, Eric could 
not think of Sonja without a lump in his 
‘throat. Young, clear-eyed, happy, she 
never laughed at him. That was the 
hardest thing for Eric to endure in 
America — the heartless, endless laugh- 
ter. Laughter w!en he fell on the slip- 


pery gym floor, laughter when he mis- 
pronounced words in class, laughter 
when he stood up to thank the teacher 
for correcting him. 

Then he met Bruce and developed 
a “crush.” He would see himself in his 
dreams, Bruce’s best friend, walking 
gayly through the halls with him. He 
would go afternoons to Bruce’s house 
and maybe — but no, he didn’t want 
Bruce to come home with him. It wasn’t 
that he was ashamed of it, he told him- 
self savagely. It was just that — well — 
the house and his parents were so — so 
foreign. ... 

“Whr-r-r-r-r!”, went the bell. Miss 
Waitley smiled, “You may leave now, 
Eric. Please try to be on time in the 
morning.” Eric sighed, picked up his 
books, and shuffled out of the room. 

A white-shirted figure came toward 
him down the hall. Eric’s heart jumped 
as he recdgnized Bruce. Bruce was 
sports editor on the school paper. He 
had probably “stayed to do some work. 
As usual, Eric prepared to hurry past 
on the other side of the hall. But, won- 
der of wonders, Bruce stopped! 

“Hi, Eric, how "bout a litt home?” 

In stunned surprise and unspeakable 
happiness, Eric stood still. Then he 
stammered his assent. In a few minutes 
he was in Bruce’s car, being bounced 
and jolted down Ellsdale’s main street. 
The ride was uncomfortable, but Eric’s 
heart sang. He, Eric, in Bruce Todd’s 
car! Then Bruce stopped in front of 
the shabby apartment house. Eric mut 
tered his thanks to Bruce and was about 
to turn when Bruce said, “How "bout 
going to a show Friday night, Eric, old 
man?” 

Too thunderstruck to do anything 
else, Eric nodded vaguely. 

“O.K., I'll pick you up Friday night 
about seven-thirtv.” 


the stairs with an ecstatic expression of 
joy on his face. As he sat at dinner, eat- 
ing mechanically, he pictured the won- 
derful adventure life would be after 
this, now that he and Bruce were 
friends. He saw himself going down the 
hall between classes with Bruce, while 
groups of students stared at him, at 
clumsy, no-account Eric. 

The next morning Bruce made an 
unbelievable record. He got to school 
five minutes before the bell! Eric, wait- 
ing as usual, flushed happily when Bruce 
came toward him. As they passed an 
intersection, Eric noticed Jay Hamilton, 
Bob Brighton, and several other lead- 
ing lights of the school. He looked for 
a change in their expressions. It came, 
to be sure, but they looked amused 
rather than surprised. Shrugging his 
shoulders, Eric went on, trying to re- 
spond intelligently to Bruce’s lively 
sallies. What did he care what anyone 
else thought? The important thing was 
to be with Bruce! 

With Friday night came the movie 
date. Eric was not conscious of the pic- 
ture. All that mattered was that Bruce 
liked him. Why else would he have 
asked him to come? After the show they 
went to Darrow’s, the restaurant for 
everybody who was anybody at Ells- 
dale High. They passed Jay’s and Bob’s 
booth, and again Eric noticed that they 
seemed amused. 

Every morning after that Bruce 
stopped for Eric and every night he 
took him home. Soon it was Friday 
afternoon again, and the bell for the 
end of the school day found Eric hasten- 
ing to meet Bruce under the clock in 
the main corridor. Bruce was talking 
to Jay and Bob. Eric waited, leaning 
against a pillar. Suddenly Bruce’s voice 
rose, audible above the hubbub: 

“Good night, fellows! Haven’t I done 
enough to get into your blessed fratern- 
ity? I’m so darn tired of associating with 
that dumb Swede, I don’t think I can 
stand it any longer!” 

Eric stood for a moment quietly, re- 
fusing to believe what he heard. Then 
slowly it dawned upon him that Bruce 
had never really liked him — had only 
associated with him because it was a 
requirement for an ‘initiation. Eric 
started to shuffle away; soon he broke 
into a run, struggling to keep back the 
hot, bitter tears. 


Questions for Class Discussion 


1. What ought Eric to do now? 


2. Could Bruce have refused to carry 
out the initiation requirement? If so, how? 

8. Would abolishing high school fra- 
ternities be a good way of dealing with 
such snobbery? 

4, Can you recall similar situations in 


your own school, not necessarily involving 
fraternities? 


Eric reeled into the building and up ‘ 
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possibly be a genuine Strad. How 

could a violin made by the incom- 
parable Stradivarius have come into the 
hands of a hillbilly fiddler on a Mis- 
sissippi River shanty boat? However, 
when I held it in my hands and felt it 
throbbing like something alive, I knew 
even before I saw the inscription on the 
back that, incredible though it was, 
there could be no mistake. 

At least I had sense enough not to 
let him know how excited I was. 
“Where'd you get the violin?” I asked, 
trying to make the question sound 
casual. 

“Vilin? Fella I bought it from said 
it was a fiddle,” the old man answered. 
“Gave a dollar fer it twenty years ago.” 
His shaggy eyebrows almost hid the 
deep-set eyes which studied me shrewd- 
ly. “Play ‘er yourself?” 

I nodded, still trying to seem off- 
hand. “Little.” 

The fiddler smiled politely, revealing 
stumps of ‘obacco-blackened teeth, and 
handed me the bow. “Want to try 
er?” His smile broadened as a I tucked 
the violin under my chin instead of 
resting it on my chest, as he had done. 
The bow was a cheap one, but a low 
tone vibrated richly as I drew it across 
the strings of the instrument, “Reckon 
it’s a vilin when you clamp your chin 
down on it an’ a fiddle when you hold 
it the way I do.” 

Apparently the man wasn’t ignorant. 
His name was Amos Tilson and I had 
heard about him from a young reporter 
who interviewed me just before a con- 
cert in Memphis. I’d happened to say 
that sometimes the Tennessee moun- 
taineers had valuable old violins; a 
friend of mine had bought a Cremona 
from an old woman near Nashville for 
$100, although latet his conscience 
bothered him and he went back to give 
her $5,000. This reporter told me about 
Amos Tilson’s fiddle, which he’d heard 
was an old one. The shanty boat was 
moored over on the Arkansas side of 
the river, about twenty miles out of 


(Coos sense told me it couldn't 


if The riverman didn’t know he had 
a priceless violin in his hands... 
he just loved to fiddle 





Memphis, so I rented a car and drove 
up there alone the afternoon after my 
concert. The old man was dressing fish 
when I got there, with swift flashes 
of his long knife slashing them open, 
gutting them, then tossing them into a 
box for shipping. His helper, a young 
man about twenty-one, named Luther, 
seemed clumsy by comparison. I told 
Amos I'd heard he was a good fiddler, 
and he replied with no show of false 
modesty that he reckoned that was 
about the size of it. 

He went inside for his fiddle and 
brought it out, wrapped in a pillowcase. 
Then I saw the violin for the first time. 
It was tawny-colored, the shade of 
well-aged honeycomb with a rich pa- 
tina on it. He placed it against his 
chest and began to play. He was good, 
I'll say that for him. Even if his fiddle 
had had a less distinguished origin, his 
music would have been worth listen- 
ing to. He played tunes I had never 




















heard, Most of them had such names 
as Gal on a Log, Frog in the Corn Jug, 
Root Hawg er Die. 

I don’t remember what it was I 
played on the violin, but it was a sim- 
ple melody like Home Sweet Home or 
Old Black Joe. There is something in 
the soul of a fine violin which tran- 
scends the medium it voices, so I soon 
forgot the inferior bow and the coarse 
strings. I knew, before I had played 
a dozen measures, that I had to own it, 

I tried to decide what to offer him 
tor it. I remembered the old woman 
near Nashville, but Amos Tilson was 
a different proposition. “What do you 
want for it?” I asked idly. 

“*Tain’t for sale,” Amos said promptly. 


“I know, but you would sell it, i 
wouldn’t you, if I offer you enough ~ 


money?” 
He shook his head decisively. “Nope. 

Folks round here gits right smart Oo 

pleasure o’ hearin’ me play my fiddle,” 




































































18 
“Maybe I'll give you enough that 

you can buy a new violin and have 

money left over to spend.” 

3 “Then why don’t you buy yourself 

the new ’un?” 

_ “J like yours better.” 

“So do I,” Amos replied amiably. 

I had decided to offer him a thou- 

_ sand dollars, but I realized it would 
be a mistake. “I like it ten thousand 
dollars’ worth.” I had dropped my air 
of casualness and leaned forward 
tensely. 

He was startled, “Ten thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“Ten thousand,” I repeated impres- 
sively, “and a new violin.” 

“Hear that?” Amos asked someone 
in the shanty boat. I glanced over my 
shoulder and saw a girl looking out 
through the tiny window. She had light 
‘brown hair, cut short and brushed away 
from her face. 

“He’s kiddin’ you,” she told him; her 
voice was low-pitched; almost husky, 
but strangely musical. 

“No, I’m not,” I insisted. “I’m a vio- 
linist and it’s worth that much to me. 
Of course,” I added hastily, “it wouldn’t 
be worth that much to anybody else.” 

“Excep’ me,” Amos Tilson observed. 

“Now you're kidding,” I said, but I 
had a premonition that he wasn’t. 

He wasn’t, either. “Reckon it’s worth 
as much to me as it is to you. Nope, 
"tain’t for sale.” 


| tried the facetious angle. “Ever see 

thousand dollars? Change it into 
silver dollars and do you know how 
high it would stack?” 

“Purty high,” he conceded. 

“Even after you take off enough for 
a fine suit of clothes for yourself and 
the prettiest dress in Memphis for the 
young lady .. . !” I paused suggestively. 
“Is this your granddaughter?” 

“Yep, she’s my son Gurtha’s girl. 
Bonnie, her name is. The young fella 
that helps me fish is Luther,” Amos ex- 
plained. “Him an’ Bonnie got married 
just a week ago, when Luther got back 
from bein’ in the Navy all through the 
war. 

“Well,” ™ exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
“so youre on your honeymoon!” 

“Reckon so,” Bonnie readily agreed. 

“Wouldn’t you like your grandfather 
to have $10,000?” 

“If he wants it,” Bonnie said. 

“Anybody’d like to have $10,000!” 

“You'd rather have gran’pap’s fiddle,” 
she reminded me. 

At least two of the Tilsons, it seemed, 
“were nobody’s fools. I gave Amos a 

~ card with my agent’s New York address 
on it. “If you change your mind about 
selling, drop me a line to this address.” 

“Sure will,” Amos promised, and held 
out his hand for the Strad. When I 


. 





gave it back to him, I felt a distinct 
sense of loss. 

Before I started the rented car, I 
glanced back at the half-dozen shanty 
boats tied to the bank of the Mississippi. 
All the material in them.could have 
been bought for a few hundred dol- 
lars, probably less; when Amos Tilson 
and his pretty granddaughter talked 
over the $10,000 offer without me 
around to listen, undoubtedly they 
would realize they were turning down 
a fortune; they wouldn’t lose much time 
writing me that letter. To tell the truth, 
the value of the Stradivarius was prob- 
ably closer to $50,000 than it was to 
$10,000, but I could not possibly have 
raised so fantastic a sum myself, and 
my desire was not to make money on 
the violin; it was to own it, to play 
on it! 


As time passed, the desire became 
more than that; it became an obsession. 
I had wired my agent from Memphis 
to let me know the instant the letter 
came from Amos Tilson. Several times 
I telephoned to him, but no word had 
come from Arkansas, I ‘had come to 
dislike my own violin, a Stainer which 
cost me $5,000; it had meant a great 
sacrifice to buy it early in my career, 
and for many years my affection for 
it had combined pride with tenderness. 
After having held the Strad in my 
hands for a few minutes, however, my 
attitude toward my own instrument 
changed to something very close to 
contempt. After my spring concert tour, 
nothing was booked for me until a 
guest appearance in Hollywood Bowl 
late in July, at which I was to play 
Tchaikovsky’s popular Violin Concerto. 
I determined to play it on the Stradi- 
varius. 

I bought an excellent violin for $150, 
with the finest bow in the shop, then 
I went to the bank for $10,000 in stacks 
of ten-dollar bills, so that it would look 
like quite a sum. It did. It was in a 
brief case on the front seat of the au- 
tomobile when I drew up to the shanty- 
boat colony one warm sunny afternoon 
last May. 

“Gran’pap’s gone to Turrell to ship 
some fish,” Bonnie told me before I 
had a chance to ask where Amos was. 

“That letter he wrote to me must 
have gone astray.” 

Bonnie’s laugh-was deep-throated, 
like her speaking voice. “Reckon that’s 
because he never wrote you no letter.” 

“Think he'll mind if I play his fiddle 
while I wait for him?” 

“Sure he won't,” she said warmly, 
and went inside the boat for the Strad. 
I got the case from the car and took 
out the new bow. I sat. down on_the 
upturned box on the narrow front porch 
and drew the bow against the strings. 


Before I knew what I was doing, 1 


was into the Tchaikovsky. I sat on 
that wooden box and played the whole 
Concerto, and I knew I wouldn't be 
able to make it sound any better in 
the Bowl, with the Philharmonic be- 
hind me! On my Stainer, that is. On 
the Strad, I’'d make the music critics 
start wondering if Heifetz, Kreisler, 
and Menuhin were as good as they 
thought they were! 

Bonnie had put the Strad back into 
its pillowcase when. Amos Tilson came 
home. “Howdy,” he called when he saw 
me sitting on his porch. 

I decided not to waste any time on 
preliminaries. “I figured your letter 
went astray, so I brought the $10,000 
to you — in cash. Want to see it?” 

Amos nodded politely. “I ain’t got 
no objection to lookin’ at it.” 

I got the brief case and opened it, 
displaying ten stacks of ten-dollar bills. 
Just about that time Bonnie’s young 
husband came across the plank; he gave 
a low whistle of astonishment when 


he saw the money. I couldn't tell 


whether Bonnie and the old man were 
as impressed as he was or not, as they 
both remained outwardly impassive. 
Finally Amos nodded. “Right smart o 
money,” he remarked. 

“Tll say!” Luther added. 

“Is it a trade?” I tried not to sound 
too eager. 

“Nope,” Amos answered, “”Tain’t fer 
sale, like I been tellin’ you. "Tain’t 
a matter 0’ money.” 

“What is it a matter of?” 

Amos considered for a moment. 
“Reckon it’s just a matter o’ likin’ to 
play on my fiddle.” 

“How about this one?” I opened the 
case and showed him the one I'd 
brought from New York. “Paid $150 
for that, and I’ll throw it in to boot.” 


A os sat down on the wooden box, 
placed the new violin against his chest 
and took the bow into his hand, He 
“hefted” it and shook his head. “Bow 
don’t feel right in m’ hand.” 

“Keep your old one,” I suggested. 

Bonnie got his old bow for him and 
I pat the new one away. He cast about 
in his mind for something polite to say 
about the violin. “Got a good shine to 
it,” he said. 

“Wonderful tone, too. Just try it.” 

He launched into the tune called 
Snake in the Cottonfield, but after only 
a few bars, I saw two or three sharp 
creases between his eyes and I knew 
it was no go. “Don’t seem to want to 
take hold, somehow,” he said regret- 
fully. 

I admitted to myself that a $150 
violin wouldn’t sound right after get- 
ting used to a $50,000 Stradivarius, but 

(Continued on page 9A) 
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’ HE TRADES PUNCHES 


NOW WITH MATERIALS 


The Story of 
Charlie Ream 


N THE LATE ’30s, Charlie Ream held the title and 

crown of an Ohio Golden Gloves champion. To- 
day he has exchanged that title for one of head of the 
Mechanical Section of the General Electric Works 
Laboratory at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

He’s concerned with physical testing of materials 
and development and design of special mechanical 
devices. He was trained at the Ohio State University 
to be an engineer as he had planned as a boy. Today 
he is stimulated by his high regard for his co- 
workers, who, he says, “from the bottom up are al- 
ways willing to help.” He is convinced that anyone 
can succeed with General Electric because “there are 
enough round holes and enough square ones to be 
filled.” General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Charlie was born and reared in a small Ohio railroad 
community. Like his chemist-teacher brother, he tinkered 
with one of the town’s first radios. In mo school his hob- 
bies were stamps, train and boat models, and photog- 
raphy. He won three major sports letters, but majored 
in mathematics. 
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After graduation, Charlie went with General Electric to 

work on machine selection in Lynn, Massachusetts. In 

Schenectady, he was enrolled in the Creative Engineering 

Program before being sent out on various assignments 

that took him to New York and Erie, Pennsylvania to 
work on problems and experiments. 
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At Ohio State, football and intramural sports such as 





fencing and boxing were climaxed by his winning a 
Golden Gloves title. He fought as a heavy- and light- 
heavyweight but took time to appear with a campus 
dramatic group before winning his Bachelor of Industrial 
Engineering degree in 1941. 






















Experience in General Electric plants in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, in the Radio Receiver Division, and 2 
nectady, on an underwater object locator for the Navy, 
finally led to Fort Wayne and the diversified laboratory. 
His outside hobbies keep him too occupied to play the 
seven radios that share his room. ‘a 
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ways of getting a head start in 

the world, you might consider 
Starting with a «ead A head of hair, 
that is! 

It takes a sizable crew of barbers and 
beauticians to keep ‘hi: nation’s hair in 
trim. And this is one business in which 
it’s necessary to make use of the other 
fellow’s head, as we] as your own. 

If you enjoy working with people, 
like to work with your hands, or are 
ambitious to own your own business 
some day, you may want to investigate 
opportunities open to barbers and 
beauty operators. The two occupations 
are much alike. Both ofer opportunities 
for steady employment. Neither re- 
quires long training periods without 


pay. 


Wis youre pondering various 


The Barber 


You boys know Sam. You like to have 

him cut your hair. Sain is “smooth” at 
giving shaves to the gents with the 
heavy bristles and at shampooing the 
locks of a wolf making ready to prowl. 
Not only does he do a good job, quickly 
and efficiently, but he’. also the right 
sort of fellow. Call .t personality if you 
like. Anyway, he knows how to talk 
your language — whether it’s sports, 
new car models, or the latest movies. 
- You’ve probably never stopped to 
think what makes a session at Sam’s a 
pleasant and painless affair. But the 
fact that Sam and his shop are neat and 
clean probably has something to do 
with it. Sam has good eyesight and 
good health. The latter is an essential 
since he works long hours and must be 
on his feet all day. 

When you shell out the shekels for a 
clip, you may think to yourself that 
Sam’s in a pretty good business. You’re 
right, too, if you mean that his work 
is steady —in good times or poor. The 


| amount of money he’s salting away may 


be another story. If Sam’s an average 
barber, he’s clearing between $35 and 
$50 a week. Possibly, if he is in a 
centrally located sh.p or has any steady 


Barbers and Beauticians 


customers, he may make between $50 
and $100 a week. 

How did Sam learn to be a barber? 
If he’s an older man, he probably 
started as an apprentice in someone’s 
shop. If he’s a young fellow, he may 
have attended one of the numerous 
barber schools or “colleges.” Or maybe, 
he learned his business in a large city’s 
vocational or trades school. 

The tuition for a six-month course at 
a barber or beauty school varies from 
$100 to $500. (You can write to the 
National Education Council of the Asso- 
ciated Master-Barbers of America, 506 
South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois, for 
a list of approved barber schools. ) 

Before Sam took a job as a barber, 
he applied to his State Board of Health 
to take the examination for an ap- 
prenticeship license. After he was 
licensed, Sam worked for an experi- 
enced barber for several years. 

With the $2,000 Sam has saved, he is 
thinking of setting up a small shop of 
his own, For a long time, he may not 
earn any more in his own shop than 
he does working for someone else. But 
eventually, he may clear from $100 to 
$150 a week. 


The Beautician 


You gals know Mona. (Some of you 


fellows may, too!) She’s a cute number . 


— has personality — looks the last word 
in good-grooming- and has a lively 
line of talk. She “claims these qualities 
are a necessity in her business!) She’s a 
beauty operator 

Mona is skilled in cutting and styling 
hair, setting finger waves, and in giving 
permanent waves and shampoos. She 
also knows how to give manicures and 
facials and how to arch a lady’s eye- 
brows for the best effect. 

Mona usually knows “what’s cook- 
ing” around town, for the beauty shop 
is the scene of many confidences. How- 
ever, Mona makes it a rule never to 
gossip about her customers. She also 
knows the value of tact. 

“I'm glad I finished high school,” 
Mona says. “A high school diploma is 
not an absolute necessity for my work, 
but conversational English, commercial 
arithmetic, and a knowledge of hygiene 
are a real asset to me.” 

Mona applied for and received a 


Head Work 


state license to be a beauty operator 
when she finished beauty school. (Her 
course took about six months.) Her 
schoo] was recommended by the Na- 
tional Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Association, 212 F'fth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

If Mona had lived in a larger city, 
she might have taken beauty culture in 
a public vocational or trades school. 
Or she could have acquired the neces- 
sary knowledge by working in a beauty 
parlor. 

Beautician’s salaries vary throughout 
the country, depending on what in- 
dividual shops charge for their work. 
In New York State, for instance, the 
minimum wage for a worker in a beauty 
shop is $26 a week. However, beauti- 
cians often earn much more than their 
state minimum wage. Frequently they 
receive a percentage of the money they 
take in above a certain figure, in addi- 
tion to tips. 

If a girl owns her own shop, she may 


clear from $3,000 :o $6,000 a year. ° 


Mona hasn’t decided yet whether she'll 
go into business for herself or whether 
she'll get a job in the beauty salon of 
a large department store. She has been 
invited to teach in a beauty school. 
“Men as beauty operators?” Mona 
repeated, when we questioned her. 
“Most operators are women, just as 
most barbers are men. However, a few 
men are experts in the field. You’ve seen 
their signs, John of London, Emil of 
Paris. When a man becomes a beauty 
operator, his creations are no longer 
called ‘hair-do’s’.” Mona __ laughed. 


“They're called ‘coiffures’!” — Wim.L1AM 
Fave, Vocational Editor. 
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Prrorection pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOw! 
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‘And PROTECTION 


in Swift's Premium Zreados Franks 


There’s a flavor Protection pay-off in every morsel 
of these plump, Juicy franks, For Swift now packs 


mom to serve th 
tonight. The family wil] 7 


y will love ’em! Get Swift’s 
mium Franks, packed 8 to 10 to the pound in the 
handy cellophane Pack. 
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EXT to the Liberty Bell and 

N Brotherly Love, Philadelphia’s 

most prized possession is a tall 

skinny, dead-panned basketball player 
named Joe Fulks. z 

Joe, a 6-foot, 5-inch steeple of skin 
and bones, plays center for the pro- 
fessional Philadelphia Warriors, and his 
scoring record reads like the U. S. loaa 
to the starving nations. 

In his first season as a pro (1946-47), 
Joe sank 475 goals and 439 fouls ix 
60 games! His total of 1,389 points was 
an all-time record. Divide 1,389 by 60, 
and you discover that Joe averaged 
23.1 points per game. This against the 
greatest stars in basketball! 

A shy guy, 24 years old, big Fulks 
hails from little Kuttawa, Kentucky, a 
pin-point on the map. He played his 
college basketball at Murray State 
Teachers College, where he was high 
scorer for two seasons. 

He then enlisted in the Marines and 
served three years, including 16 months 
overseas and a bit of action on Iwo 
Jima. 

While in service he still managed to 
keep on the (basket) ball. He starred 
with the crack San Diego Marines who 
won 38 straight games in 1943-44, then 
led the Fleet Marine team to the Service 
League title at Pearl Harbor. 

The war over, Joe became a Warrior 
— much to the regret of the other tribes 
in the league (Basketball Association 
ot America). The rest is history. 

Nobody yet has discovered a way to 
stop Fulks. He makes most of his points 
on a leaping, twisting shot from the 
“bucket.” He shoots equally well with 
either hand, and has a knack of chang- 
ing the ball from one hand to the other 
at the last instant. He shoots a “soft” 
ball —a shot that floats lazily from his 
fingertips. 

Joe’s 77 inches, long arms, and 
springy legs all help. But his prize as- 
set is a tremendous pair of hands. When 
Joe pivots, leaps and shoots, he is about 
as easy to stop as a jet-propelled jump- 
ing jack. 

This accounts for the fact that he 
is the most fouled player in basketball. 
Last season he was fouled 601 times. He 
sank 439 of these charity tosses, for 
an average of 73%. That’s great shoot- 
ing in any man’s league. 

What a guy to have on your side! 


Trade Winds 


The baseball Buddhas are roaring 
“There'll Be Some Changes Made” like 
mad these days. I can’t recall a winter 
in which so many deals have been 
pulled. Here is a roundup of the major 
swaps, sales, and signings. 

The Boston Red Sox will have a 
“new look” in 48, and I don’t mean 
uniforms that droop around the ankles. 
They've picked up Vernon Stephens, 





Kentucky 
Fulks 


Jack Kramer, and Ellis Kinder from 
the Browns, and Stan Spence from the 
Senators. 

What a batting order they will have 
— Pesky, Spence, Doerr, Williams, 
Stephens, DiMaggio (Dom), and Mele! 
How are you going to get them out? 

The Yankees, alarmed at the growing 
Red Sox menace, swapped Allie Clark 
for Red Embree of the. Indians. They 
also bid for Early Wynn, great Senator 
pitcher, but the deal fell through at the 
last-minute. 

The Phillies got into the act by trad- 
ing Tommy Hughes for Bert Haas of 
the Reds. 

The Dodgers have parted with Dixie 
Walker, Vic Lombardi, and Hal Gregg, 
who went to the Pirates for Billy Cox, 
Preacher Roe, and Gene Mauch. 

The Braves bought Jeff Heath from 
the Browns, and traded Johnny Hopp 
and Danny Murtaugh to the Pirates for 
Jim Russell, Bill Salkeld, and Al Lyons. 
The Pirates also sold Elbie Fletcher to 
the Indians. 

The Browns, meanwhile, were ped- 
dling Johnny Berardino, Bob Muncrief 
and Walt Judnich to the Indians for a 
collection of unimportant players and 
a stack of beautiful green treasury notes. 

All in all the Browns are supposed to 
have picked up something like a half 
million dollars on their deals. But what 
are they going to use for a ball club? 

As I write this the deals are still 
coming fat and fast. 

New managers for 1948 include Joe 
McCarthy (Red Sox), Joe Kuhel (Sen- 
ators), Billy Meyer (Pirates), Zach 
Taylor (Browns), and that great pal of 
the common people, Leo Durocher 
(guess what team). 

Star gazing. Just in case you missed 
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the all-star choices for 1947, here they 
are: Most valuable player in Ameri- 
can League, Joe DiMaggio (Yankees); 
most valuable player in National 
League, Bob Elliott (Braves) ; outstand- 
ing rookie of the year, Jackie Robinson 
(Dodgers). 
as e 

“I would like to call your attention 
to a mistake in your November 17th 
column,” writes Doris Lee Ballew, of 
Mannington, W. Va. “You claimed that 
Audrey Bockmann was the only girl 
ever to capture the National Junior Rifle 
Shooting title. 

“You were wrong. In 1940 my sister, 
Anna Lou, then 16, won that title — and 
won it the hard way. She was required 
to fire in all four positions — prone, 
kneeling, sitting, and standing — not 


.merely in the prone position, as has 


been the custom since the war. I know 
that Anna Lou’s many friends in Ohio 
and West Virginia will appreciate the 
correction.” 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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FREE! 
Famous Delta Power Tools 


are again offered as the awards... 
in the Woodworking Divisions 


of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 
ek your shop teacher for details and rules 


You have a chance to win a valuable Delta Power Tool, in 
recognition of your woodworking ability. Sounds great, doesn’t 
it!... Think of the fun you can have using your prize Delta 
tool — making good-looking, useful objects! .. . There are no 
entry fees or other charges in this competition. Be sure to enter! 








or DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION corn soin omen: 6 6 michigan Ave. Chiope 2 
o 
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Fiddler with a Strad 


(Continued) 


I wouldn't admit it to him. “That’s be- 
cause you aren't used to it yet,” I as- 
sured him. 

“Maybe so.” Amos looked over his 
shoulder to Bonnie. “Reckon you got 
enough grub to feed comp’ny?” 

“Sure have,” Bonnie told him. “Be 
proud to have you take supper with 
us,” she said to me. 

“Thanks. Be glad to stay.” The truth 
was I had to stay; I couldn't leave the 
colony without that Stradivarius under 
my arm! I had failed to tempt Amos 
Tilson with a fortune and with a new 
violin, but there must be something 
in the world he wanted more than his 
fiddle. 

What Bonnie wanted more than any- 
thing in the world was something she 


had already got: young Luther. When 


she so much as glanced at him, the 
glance became a long look, as if she 
couldn’t tear her eyes away from the 
sight of him. He was a good-looking 
kid, tall and boyish-looking for a mar- 
ried man, with black hair and dark 
brown eyes. He had even white teeth 
which looked startling in his deeply 
tanned face when he grinned, which 
he did whenever he found Bonnie look- 
ing at him. 


Doninc the course of supper, I gath- 
ered that Bonnie’s parents had been 
dead for years and old Amos had reared 
her; when the young people got mar- 
ried, it was taken for granted that 
Luther must move to the Tilson shanty 
boat instead of taking Bonnie away 
from it. 

Luther wanted to know where I 
lived. “New York, huh? I didn’t get to 
New York when I was in the Navy, but 
I sure seen all up an’ down the West 
Coast. Sure wisht I could show Bon- 
nie what it looks like out in California.” 

Amos sat out on his porch after sup- 
per and played his fiddle. Several peo- 
ple from the other boats came over 
to listen, some inside the shanty boat, 
the overflow out on the sandy river- 
bank. I wondered if Amos had told 
them he had turned down an offer of 
$10,000 in order to entertain them. 
During a lull in the concert, I asked 
Luther. “Dern’ if I know,” he answered. 
He ‘ed out to Amos, “Gran’pap, did 
you te’! the folks how much you been 
offe for your fiddle?” 

Amos shook his head. “Nope, I don’t 
reckon I did. This here is a vilinist — 
he tucks his fiddle under his chin when 
he plays on it — an’ he’s willin’ to give 
me $10,000 fer this here’un.” There 
were polite exclamations, but the 
shanty-boaters were less impressed than 
I had expected them to be. “That’s a 





right smart o’ money. Reckon that’s 
why I turned it down: it’s too much. 
If he'd offered me ten dollars fer it, I 
might of took it, but when I found out 
it was worth $10,000 to him, why that 
made it kinda different. Way I look 
at it, I got some mighty goods friends 
around here an’ they got as good a 
right to hear music played on a $10,000 
fiddle as anybody else.” He turned to 
me and said, “After I’m dead an’ gone, 
maybe Bonnie’ll be willin’ to sell, but 
I reckon you'll just have to wait.” 

The. party broke up shortly after 
that. I felt heavy-hearted because, al- 
though Amos’ age might have been any- 
thing from seventy upward, he looked 
remarkably rugged and showed no in- 
dication of dying before the Bow] con- 
cert in July. 

Luther walked to the car with me. 
“You want gran’pap’s fiddle pretty bad, 
don’t you?” 

-“Tve never wanted anything any 
more,” I told him. 


“Bad enough that you're willin’ to 


trust me with that money?” I looked 
at him inquiringly, so he explained. “I 
b'lieve Bonnie an’ me can talk him into 
it. He thinks more o’ her than he does 
anything else, even his fiddle. If she 
wanted him to sell it to you, I bet he’d 
do - it.” 

“She hasn’t acted like she wanted 
him to so far.” 

“If she knowed I wanted her to 
want him to... !” He finished the rest 
of the outrageous observation with his 
infectious grin. “I know it'd be an 
ornery thing for me to do, but a fid- 
dle’s a fiddle. Folks round here’d get 
as big a bang out o’ hearin’ him play 
on this’n you brung along. An’ I sure 
would like for them to see California! 
Like to see it again myself.” Aware of 
my hesitation and the reason for it, he 
said, “I know you'd be takin’ a big 
chance handing over all that money 
to me an’ goin’ off without no fiddle 
or nothin’ to show for it .. . ! Come 
to think of it, reckon I can talk him 
into it without leavin’ him look at the 
money while I’m gabbin’. Yep, that’s 
the best way, then I won't have to 
take the responsibility for it.” 

“No, you were right the first time,” 
I said, making up my mind. “If the 
money’s here for him to look at, it'll 
have a good psychological effect on 
him.” Luther probably didn’t know 
what the word meant, but he knew 
the general drift of it, so he added in 
agreement. “I'll be down in Memphis.” 
I told him the name of the hotel where 
I'd be staying. “How long do you think 
it might take you to talk him into it?” 

“Bout three days at the most. Three 
days from now I'll either bring you the 
fiddle or your money back. Got a piece 
of paper an’ a fountain pen, for me 
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to write you out a receipt?” I took out a 
pad of notepaper and a pencil. “You 
write out what you want it to say an’ 
I'll sign it.” I realized the scrap of paper 
probably wouldn’t have any standing 
in court, but Luther was so earnest 
about it that I regarded it as solemnly 
as he did. 
We shook hands and I left. 


Tuose three days of waiting in the 
Memphis hotel seemed unending. I was 
afraid to leave my room for fear Luther 
and my Strad would arrive at that exact 
moment, I had told the clerks at the 
desk to send up anyone who inquired 
for me, no matter what time of the 
day or night, but no inquiries came for 
me from anyone. The third night I re- 
solved to go back to the shanty-boat 
colony._ 

About the middle of the next after- 
noon I drove up the river. The men 
were probably away shipping fish, but 
Bonnie would be there and she would 
give me a report on Luther's progress. 

Bonnie was not there, however. The 
door of the shanty boat was shut but 
not locked, so when there was no re- 
sponse to my knock I opened it and 
stepped inside. The Stradivarius in its 
pillowcase was not in its accustomed 
place; neither did I see the brief case 
with my money. Anxiety began to grow, 
although it had not yet become actual 
suspicion. I went back across the plank 
to the riverbank, when I saw a woman 
moving about inside the next boat. 

The woman thrust her head through 
the window and regarded me with sur- 
prise. “Why, didn’t you know they went 
out to California? They went on your 
money!” 

“All three of them?” I did the best 
I could to conceal my agitation. 

“Sure. Day before yest’dy it was they 
lit out. Way I heard it they was going 
by way o’ Memphis to take you Amos’ 
old fiddle.” . 

“Looks like I missed them. Did they 
say which hotel I was staying in?” 

The woman reflected, then shook her 
head. “Sure didn’t, but Luther knowed 
which one it was.” 

“Thanks.” I turned away, heartsick. 
I might have accepted with resignation 
the fact that I had been taken in by 
Luther’s assumed innocence, even that 
Bonnie had been persuaded by his per- 
sonal magnetism to share the profit of 
his dishonesty, but that Amos, too, had 
joined in stealing my money was par- 
ticularly bitter. 

In Memphis, I inquired again at my 
hotel if.there had be«n a visitor or mes- 
senger on the day Amos Tilson was to 
have delivered the violin through 
Luther, or since, but there was no rec- 
ord of either. I asked at half a dozen 
(Coneliied on next page) 
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’ Fiddler with a Strad 
1 (Conctuded ) 
‘ other hotels, on the chance that Luther 
4 hadn’t remembered the right one; noth- BY BECK AND PETER COSTANLA 
2 foraia | [PPE RTT Al | Ge Searre | 
I did not telephone the California DOING wilt THelit SET-UP FOR U 7 ROL ? | 
police, neither did I report the theft + Al a THE SCHOOL PARTY ! : OH,ROLLO, I WISH 
in Memphis. What was the use? All Td | [aye SCHOOL GIVES OUT pa 4A yd wg A 
get out of it would be undesirable pub- | | THE TEAM LETTERS TONIGHT, { IF WE'RE GOING TO y 
licity: I'd be proclaimed as ‘a sucker | Pym_DOESNT Ir ? HAVE ENOUGH ICE 
e CREAM AND TOOTSIE 
< on the eve of my Hollywood Bow! con- = ROLLS FOR 
‘ cert. Instead, I checked out of the hotel 4oavk ees EVERYBODY _/E, j 
t and took the train back to New York. aS SS tarp (Gs ba 8 
< When I arrived in New York I was — | Te f a /ir 
j e disgruntled and morose. | called my p on ‘ 
. agent to let him know | was in town, / 2 
- not that it made any difference to any- 2 








one. “Hey,” he told me, “there’s an old 


ae ELE. A STRICTLY 
t guy here to see you Been waiting | | UNOFFICIAL DELEGATION 
around since yesterday. Got something | | FROM THE RIVAL SCHOOL Has 
" in a dirty rag he says belongs to you.” LUCKY THING WE 
Amos Tilson got 1p when I came sf ao ae 
t into the office and held out the violin PEP AND ENERGY! 
q in its pillowcase. He looked gaunt and A 








hollow-eyed. “I brung vou the fiddle.” 

I took the Strad — my Strad! — into 
t my hands and they trembled a little 
" as I held it. “Why didn’t you bring it 




















































































3 to. Memphis?” 
. “Luther left without tellin’ me the 
q — o’ the hotel you was — at. I | y <aaliiiibawmn ae Wise we eo 
found your card an’ come up here.” SIE WRAP PE =f , KIDS, } THEY DIONT 1 I'VE GOT PLENTY 
: “They told me you all went to Cali- Teet BEHIND AS THEY RAN "Roms OVER TO EAT THE ROLLS, KIDS! 
| fornia.” OFF! WE CAN FOLLOW NORTH ICE CREAM, }. HERE, LET'S 
il ° “ THEM! SCHOOL! SCRAM! IT'S BUT THE EACH EAT | ¢ 
k Amos shook his head. “Not me, m, Vy CAPTAIN TOOTSIE one Now! } 
" Luther an’ Bonnie went. When they & th / f ney , 
knowed for sure I wouldn’t sell you is £ RK J > , 
h my fiddle, him an’ Bonnie run off with Fe , 4) 
A: the money, They knowed Id have to yIPE: Sh Te Oo 
t bring you the fiddle then.” S> ££. : ee 
. “What made them so sure?” l eee. ~ ee HD 
Amos regarded me with astonish- + mew ke ane “me (BS 
t ment, then his shoulders went up and - eo ™ Y y 
so did his chin. I’ve met a lot of great : 
y people of oe world in my time, but seeehinaiebn eine NON, A SPECHL. AWARD! 
: none of them suggested the simple i IE, DESERVE A 
’ dignity of this old man in his crumpled TATRA ENERGY COULDNT Hae Ae =. 
suit. “Why, I had to” he said quietly. FAST! 
y “Bonnie is my own folks. She’s a aA 
Tilson.” 
r So then I knew what it was that aan ‘ 
d Amos Tilson valued more than _ his y 
Stradivarius: it was the honor of his 
c. family. _ 
n I have never pluyed my Strad, al- | [= ~- - . = a 
} though I can’t tell just why. Some- | [~ =~. soem - —V~“* 
: dines I take it out of its pillowcase = - =| > \ : 
" ‘ it i hands, bu f 
bring myself to draw the bow across AT en SS 
d the strings. I played the Tchaikovsky ENERGY SHOOTIN’ TO YOUR MUSCLES. AN’ IT SURE TASTES 
r Violin Concerto in Hollywood Bowl in SWELL! M-M-M! /7S TOOTSH 
July on. my Stainer. The music critics 
y were agreed that I gave a good per- 
:- formance,* but none of them compared 
0 me with Heifetz, Kreisler, or Menuhin. 
h ———s—=——=—és“i“i(‘iOéOsSCSCSCSCSCSCS*™*C*‘*dYCOS OU 0 V7 Sc eee 
“i Copyright, 1947, by Esquire, Inc., 919 
nD N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NCE you thought life would be 
() a bowl of bananas if only Gerry 
would ask you for a date, if only 
you could land a date with Lucy, 
if only... 

Now the dates are coming your 
way. But so. are more problems! 
When Gerry finally asked you, you 
were booked up for a date with Stan. 
How can you keep him coming back 
for more in the face of your refusal? 
Or you've earned a priority on Lucy’s 
Saturday nights, but she always 
wants to go to the movies, and you'd 
rather go bowling. Does the “light of 
your life” really rate all this self- 
sacrifice? 

Here’s what we think: 


Q. How can you get a boy to ask 
you for a second date when you have 
to turn down his first invitation? 


A. You can’t—tor sure. However, 
when you turn down Gerry’s first re- 
quest, you can make it clear you'd wel- 
come a second invitation. The old 
“Sorry, I'm busy Friday, but I hope 
you'll give me a raincheck” line should 
be all the encouragement he needs to 
try again. 

If Gerry’s a shy guy, and you know 
that it took every atom of his courage 
to spout that first invite, you might pol- 
ish up his self-confidence with some 
other friendly gesture. Ask him if he’d 
like to drop around som evening when 
the gang is coming in for cookies and 
chatter. Any suggestions of this sort 
should be on the casual side, Steer away 
from suggesting an actual twosome 
date. That’s Gerry’s province. When he 
finally does land that first date with 
you, it will mean more if he came, saw, 
and conquered all by himself. 


Q. Recently, at the movies I met a 
girl I knew. I wanted to sit with her, 
but she was with a girl friend. What 
should one do in such a situation — just 
say “hello” or go and sit with her? 


A. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t join a friend you meet at the 
movies, in a drugstore, or at a club 
meeting. However, if you do, you 
should be equally friendly to anyone 
who happens to be accompanying her. 
When you run into Jess and Margie at 
the movies, go sit with them — if they 
don’t mind. However, don’t devote 
yourself so exclusively to Jess that Mar- 
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gie feels unwanted. In order to assure 
Margie that you're noi trying to break 
up a beautiful friendship, you might 
ask both of the girls to have a soda 
with you after Peter Lawford runs 
through his tricks 


Q. Should a girl go out with a boy 
when he brings a boy friend along on 
a date? 


A. Why not? If Jack asks Vance to 
come bowling with you. Jack must feel 
this threesome’s no crowd. You shouldn't 
either. In fact, you should welcome op- 
portunities to get to know Jack’s friends. 
A date doesn’t need to be a two-in-the- 
moonlight affair to be fun. A third, per- 
son often adds spice to the conversa- 
tion. Besides, it’s a feather in your bon- 
net to be seen with two escorts! 

It is particularly good for couples 
who see a great deal of each other to 
plan informal dates that include some 
of their other friends, It keeps their 
circle of interests broader. 


Q. My buddy and I have been going 
with some girls for a couple of months 
now. They don't seem to like to do 
much but go to movies, listen to music, 
or take walks. How can we get them 
to do the things .2e like once in a while 
— such as skating, swimming, and bowl- 
ing? 


A. Ask them, One of the few free- 
doms left to you menfolk is the privi- 
lege of naming your own poison. If you 
feel a crisp starry night was made for 





When two boys ask to darken your 
door — it’s a feather in your cap! 


a skating party, it's your own fault if 
you're lured into suffering through a 
sultry South Sea romance at the Bijou. 

A wise fellow mentions the sort of 
entertainment he has in mind when he 
asks a girl for a date. Have you tried 
asking, “Lucy, would you like to go 
skating with me tonight?” If Lucy’s not 
in the mood for skating, she will prob- 
ably say “no thanks” to your invite for 
the evening. And you are free to cut 
some ice with another gal. Save Lucy 
for the evenings when you want less 
strenuous entertainment. Dates are al- 
ways much more successful when shared 
with someone who shares your interests. 

Incidentally, when you ask Lucy if 
she’d like to go skating, you may find 
that she’s very willing and was only 
waiting to be asked. Many high school 
boys fall into the habit of asking girls 
they know well, “Howsabout a date 
Saturday night?” Then when the eve- 
ning rolls around, they mumble vaguely, 
“Well, what'll we do?” 

This doesn’t give a girl much to go 
on in making suggestions. If she thinks 
her date is not inspired to do some- 
thing “special,” she won’t be spurred 
into dreaming up anything original. 
Chances are shell suggest the old 
“movie-and-a-soda-afterwards” routine. 
Or else your vagueness may lead her 
to think your financial condition isn’t 
so good. Then she'll play safe and say 
she really doesn’t want to go anywhere 
and suggest playing her records or tak- 
ing a walk. And all the time she may 
be thinking, “Why doesn’t this joker 
ever ask me to do something exciting?” 

Most girls like boys who take over 
and plan an evening from beginning to 
end, Then on those occasional evenings 
when you do ask her to choose the en- 
tertainment, she knows it’s because you 
are a considerate fellow and not be 
cause you're short on inspiration, 
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SWING 


## “Duchin Plays Tchaikovsky” 
(Columbia). Eddy Duchin. Pleasant 
listening as Duchin tinkles his way 
(with the assistance of a rhythm group 
and singers), through On the Isle of 
May, Moon Love, Our Love, None but 
the Lonely Heart, The Story of a Sterry 
Night, Concerto for Two, Save Me a 
Dream, and Secrets. Eddy is to be 
thanked for playing his Tchaikovsky 
straight and leaving the syrup on the 
kitchen shelf. 

On Green Dolphir Street and 
I Still Get Jealous (M-G-M). Jimmy 
Dorsey. Jimmy and the orch do a 
smooth job with Bill Lawrence and 
Dee Parker turning in nice vocals. 

Nina Nana and Mahalani Papa 
Do (RCA Victor). Vaughn Monroe. 
Smooth and peppy with interesting 
rhythms. 

+ A Lowe Story (M-G-M). Jack 
Fina. No improvement on Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto. The B-side, The Stars 
Will Remember, has a nice arrange- 
ment marred by poor recording. Check 
yours before buying. 

Love for Love (Columbia). 
Claude Thornhill. Delightful, gentle 
Thornhill, but we can’t say much for a 
wailing Fran Warren vocal. The back- 
ing is Claude’s version of Warsaw Con- 
certo. 


CHORAL 


+++ “A Choral Concert” (Colum- 
bia). Dé Paur’s Infantry Chorus. This 
choral group, formed at Fort Dix dur- 
ing the war under Leonard de Paur’s 
leadership, became famous in the Pa- 
cific war theater. In this album of re- 
ligious songs, they prove their reputa- 
tion to be deserved. They not only sound 
first-rate on American spirituals, but 
also do a polished job on two Palestrina 
sélections and on some Russian litur- 
gical music. Titles: Eli Eli; Lord Our 
God Have Mercy; Bless the Lord, O My 
Soul; The Lord’s Prayer; O Bone Jesu; 
Adoranitus Te, Christe; Deep River; The 
Blessing of St. Francis; and Here Is the 
Footstool. 


CLASSICAL 


+++ Beethoven’s Rasoumovsky 
Quartets No. 1, No. 2, and No.3 (RCA 
Victor). Paganini Quartet. This up-and- 
coming quartet has turned out three 
exciting Beethoven albums that will 
warm the hearts of chamber music en- 
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thusiasts. The foursome derives its name 
from the fact that all four play Stradi- 
varius instruments once owned by Pa- 
ganini. Although these musicians still 
have some distance to go before out- 
stripping the famous Budapest group, 
their playing has brilliance, vitality, and 
excellent tone. 
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A “Sharps & Flats” 
Special... 
HHH “Little 
Songs on Big Sub- 
jects” (Vox). Sung 
by The Bachelors. 
These lively songs 
written. by Hy Za- 
ret and Lou Singer, 
composers of One 
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Meatball, The Lass with the Delicate 
Air, etc., are some of the best songs 
on democracy we have heard. They 
have the simple, direct quality of folk 
songs and the infectiousness of the clev- 
erest singing commercials you hear on 
the radio. Excellent material for class 
or club programs on democracy. . 

Titles: What Makes a Good Amer- 
ican; Columbus Said: “Si, Si, Signor”; 
Brown-Skinned Cow; ve Got a Church, 
You've Got a Church; Close Your Eyes 
and Point Your Finger; I'm Proud to 
Be Me; It Could Be a Wonderful World; 
There Were Thirteen Colonies; Of 
Commodore Gray; Traveling Broadens 
One; The Poor Old World; and Ameri- 
can Hymn. 
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1. She’s mad about musicians, and 
you’re mad about her, so day and night 
you polish up your sax-appeal for the 
school band. And for your first perform- 
ance, you come prepared-with a handsome 
Arrow outfit— Arrow Shirt, Arrow Tie, 
Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. Happy ending! You were a Sad Sax 
on the bandstand, but the gal isn’t the 
kind who makes a rift over a riff. She loves 
you (and that good-looking Arrow outfit) 
anyway! MORAL: Arrow hath charms. Your 
dealer hath Arrow. See him today. 









How to woo a gal at a musicale 






y 3 There’s harmony in your looks, all 
right—that trim Arrow Shirt with the face- 
flattering collar... that colorful Arrow Tie 
... that blending Arrow Handkerchief. But 
your music! You may look sharp, but your 
playing is definitely flat! 





STUDENTS! 
Do clothes make the man? 


Send for your free copy of “The What, 
When and Wear of Men’s Clothing”’—a 
handy guide for men who want to dress 
wisely and well. Write to: College Dept., 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs «+ Underwear « Sports Shirts 





DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


“Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely 
clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspirae #3 
tion. At all drug- & 
gists. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 


Sener oe TALC UM 








| Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractivel illustrated pam- 
hlets: Living Link ia 
listory,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... ‘Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis x Jepson ... “9 
Told by s —,s edwood,” 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,’ by Ralph 
Ww. Chaney. All oy pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

















SENIORS fictsmares 


America’s Most Beautiful ae 
Complete Line of 


GRADUATION. 
NAME CARDS 


— Gouentecten 
Free Mem 
Free 3 roy sample kit 


oo naae Seranton 8, Pa 


, CLASS RINGS. 
PINS & GUARDS 


Just whet you wont! We submit original 
by our expert designers, or trom your rough sketch 





RING shown, $2.00 PIN only: gold-tilled $1.00; sterling 
silver or gold plote, 7Se GUARD: same prices os pin 
Add Fed Tox oll prices) Request typical style sheet 


@. K. GROUSE CO. 400 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of mag pete NAME CARDS in the 
country. west prices - Mathiy Bul ae 
— st porn Eo ions. 


our cards FREE! ike mit 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD Lagsraies ea ine 
Pittsburgh 30, 





Class Pind anid Rings fp 
A . nd emblems. 
Vices cuslity. Reasonable prises, ates 
from 3c = Write today. Dept. P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, W. Y. 








Advertisements in Scholastic Magazi are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic Magazines when writing to adver- 
tisers. 





_News. 








“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


MMGOOD NEWS (Produced by 
Arthur Freed. Directed by 
Charles Walters.) 


Ever hear the story of a football hero 
who is pursued by the ladies? Ever 
hear of such a hero’s marks taking a 
backslide until it looks as if he won't 
be eligible for the Big Game? 

Just in case you haven't been ex- 
posed to this classic 
yarn, M-G-M_ has 
dusted it off, added 
a little song-and- 
dance, and dressed 
it up with extrava- 
gant splashes of 
technicolor. They 
call the result of 
their labors Good 


If you don’t de- Joan McCracken 


mand that your musical comedies be 
strong on plot, you'll probably want 
to chalk this one up as good entertain- 
ment. The gaiety centers around college 
life in the 1920s. 

Peter Lawford plays the football 
hero. Patricia Marshall is the “gold- 
diggin’ gal” who goes prospecting in 
his direction. And June Allyson is — 
you guessed it — “the sweet young 
thing” who is working her way through 
college. Oh, yes, Mel Torme makes his 
screen debut here. He appears in baggy 
sweatshirts and strums a ukulele, and 
we're afraid “cute as a button” is the 
word for Mel. But best of all, we think 
you'll like a lively new star named 
Joan McCracken. Joan plays the part 
of a “flapper,” one of those giddy co- 
eds who were the life of the party back 
in the days when Mom was a girl. 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Darryl 
Zanuck. Directed by Henry 
King.) 


Captain from Castile doesn’t do much 
for history except to make it techni- 
colored. Based on Samuel Shellabar- 
ger’s novel, it is the story of a young 
nobleman (Tyrone Power) who flees 
Spain to escape the Inquisition. He 
joins Cortez (Cesar Romero) to seek 
fame and fortune in the New World. 





Frequently the acting and the plot 
of the film swashbuckle a bit too much. 
We saw the film at a special preview 
for high school students, and we have 
to report that this audience laughed 
at numerous lines and scenes not 
planned for laughs. However, the 
swordplay, romance, and colorful cos- 
tumes and customs of the time may be 
enough to sustain your interest. 

An idea that may occur to you as 
you see the film is that the ethical 
standards of historians are strange. It 
would seem from many of our history 
books and from most historical novels 
and films that it was quite all right — 
in fact, adventurous, noble, and roman- 
tic — for an ancient conqueror such as 
Cortez to walk in on Emperor Monte- 
zuma and to take over Mexico and its 
wealth. Yet those same historians usu- 
ally have strenuous objections to 20th 
century conquerors who would follow 
the example of Cortez. 

The director of this film realizes at 
one point that he is on rather shaky 
ground in glorifying this expedition. 
And to sooth his conscience, he has an 
Aztec Indian ask Pedro Vargas (Power) 
how he can justify invading another 
people’s country. The Aztec points out 
that, although the Spaniards try to 
justify their invasion by claiming it is 
bringing religion to Mexico, the Aztecs 
already worship gods who probably 
stand for the same thing as the Span- 
iards’ God. Pedro admits that he has 
no answer to this, and with that the 
movie drops this ticklish question. 
You, however, may like to give it a 
little more thought. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Captain from Castile. ““Ty- 
coon. “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
¥“¥’Mourning Becomes Electra. ““The 
Bishop’s Wife. ~““The Fugitive. ““Thun- 
der in the Valley. ““The Swordsman. 
“So Well Remembered. “Green Dolphin 
Street. ““Magic Town. “Wild Harvest. 
“Forever Amber. “Unconquered. 
v¥r¥Nicholas Nickleby. 

Comedy: ““The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. ““*”The Voice of the Turtle. 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Good News. ee of My 
Heart. “Song of Love. 
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Second Thought 


A tramp knocked on the door of an 
English inn called “George and the 
Dragon.” The landlady opened the door 
and the tramp asked, “Can you spare 
a poor man a bite to eat?” “No,” she 
said, and slammed the door. 

After a few minutes, the tramp 
knocked again. The door opened and 
the landlady appeared. “Now.” said the 
tramp, “could I have a few words with 
George?” 


— Jamesonian 


Hot Shot 


It was his first attempt at rifle prac- 
tice, and with his opening shot he scored 
a bull’s-eye. But the other nine shots 
did not even leave a mark on the target. 

“How do you account for these 
misses?” snapped the sergeant. “That 
first one must have been beginner's 
luck!” 

“Sorry, sergeant,” apologized the re- 
cruit. “I thought I had to get all the 
bullets through the same hole.” 


— Goblin 


Tall “Corn” 


During his stay in Texas, a man from 
Kentucky .alled at a farmer's house. 
The farm was hilly, and as he passed 
through the fields of tall corn he noticed 
that the ground between the hills was 
bare. 

“Why is the land between the hills 
bare?” he asked. “Back in Kentucky we 
plant pumpkins between the hills.” 

“Shucks,” said the farmer, “we can’t 
do that down here. I tried it once, but 
this Texas ground is so rich that the 
vines wore the pumpkins out dragging 
them around!” 

Joe Creason, Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 
In His Footsteps 

Joe: “Did you pass your exams?” 

Charlie: “Well, I did just what Roose- 
velt did.” 

Joe: “How’s that?” 

Charlie: “I went down in history.” 


~ The Interlude, Central H. 8., South Bend. Indiana 


Public Service 


A speaker was lecturing on our forest 
reserves. “I don’t suppose,” said he, 
“that there’s a person in the house who 
has done a single thing to conserve our 
timber resources.” 

Silence ruled for several seconds, and 
then a meek voice from the rear timidly 


reported, “I once shot a woodpecker.” 
— MeCall Spirit 


Ed Nofziger in Sat. Rev. of Lit, 


“It’s nice for informal affairs.” 


An Ad Man Cracks Up 
The Norfolk and Western Railroad 
does not feel too happy about a recent 
timetable that the company issued. An 
ad in it describes “The Pocahontas,” a 
train of which they are very proud, as 
“The Cracked Overnight Train to the 


Land of Romance.” 
This Week 


H-m-m-m! 


“Johnny, | dislike telling you, but last 
night at the party your sister promised 
to become my wife. Can you forgive me 
for taking her away?” 

“Tt’s O.K., Bill,” Johnny replied, 
“that’s what the party was for.” 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 








THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN! 


Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you're sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum Awards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; six honorable 
mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 
projects, too. 

ALuminum Company or America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Could you use some 
cash? Don’t copy 
these projects— 
think up your own 
design and start to 
work right away. 
Perhaps your entry 


will win a prize. 
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REGENTS EXAMS § ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
DVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 


SPANISH 2 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 

LATIN 2 YEARS 


€ Each 

Gach book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, occurate solutions to all problems, 
Af your fovorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S Siar" 


SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 







BARRON § 
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SERIES 
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Positively Creates 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 


- 36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948] 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 
E —absolutely FREE to appli- 
rh] 


cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna «+ California 
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“STAMPS 100 YEARS OLD 
should 


GLOGUS STAMP CO. 268 Fourth Ave., W.¥. 10, Ne Yo, Dept. 262 


FREE STAMP COMICS! 


Join Jimmy in his amazing adven- 
tures through the world ~ stamps. 
“Jimmy's Journeys,” the original 
stamp comic strips, are sent FREE 
to those requesting sfamps on ap- 
proval. A new comic strip with each 
selection. 


Aladdin Stamps 
510b W. 55th St. New York 19, N.Y. 


o ESTAMP FINDER”! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
t for big new edition. 















GARCELON STAMP ‘annua Box x oes CALAIS, MAINE 





FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO.. 
1949 Belair Read. Baltimore 13. Md. 












Olympic Stamps 


WITZERLAND has issued a series 

of postage stamps to commemorate 
the revival of the Winter Olympic 
Games to be held at St. Moritz, in 
Switzerland, from January 30 to Febru- 
ary 8. This the first time the Olympic 
Games have been held since 1936. 
They are usually held every four years, 
but the war made it impossible to hold 
the games in 1940 and 1944. 

The summer Olympic Games, which 
include the track and field events, will 
be held in London next summer, July 
29-August 14. 

The design of the 5-centime and 10- 





centime stamps includes the five con- 
centric circles, symbol of the Olympic 
Games. The interlocking circles repre- 
sent “five continents in unity.” 

The background of the 5-centime 
stamp represents the sun; the back- 
ground of the 10-centime represents a 
snowflake. A hockey player (goalie) is 
the central design of the 20-centime, 
and a skier of the 30-centime stamp. 

The word “Helvetia” is the ancient 
name of the land of the Swiss. It is a 
Latin word meaning “hilly country.” 


California Gold 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that a special U. S. stamp will 
be issued this month, commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the discovery 
of gold in California. On January 24, 
1848, James Wilson Marshall found 
gold at Sutter’s mill, near Coloma, Calif. 
This began the great “gold rush” and 
marked, the beginning of one of the 
most dramatic periods in American 
history. 








py 210.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY eel : 


Palestine, ete. Includes ay? 
worth up to SOc. This offer sent for 100 to 

Approval Applicants Nébenane te a@ customer, 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





STAMP WALLET. 744% 


HARD to get HYDERBAD SET, print-. 
ed ond 


METER SCALE. Given to Approva! 
picants who send ite formating Ca, 
GLOBE STAMP pave 








BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, BD. C. 


HEY, KIDS! jet soon: “coat iosrcee 





tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge, 3 inch Magni- 
tier, a set of World’s most a United 
ALL for only 3c with superb s. 


approval 
Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-5, Hollis 7, N. Y. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


50 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign ng 
Selections for inning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN , Jamestown, New York 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
ice collection of stamps from Gibralter, the mightiest 
tress in the world — Riso ‘New Zealand gente a 

British Uganda — Veena Soleniets — Sy, Se lo- 














y Different Stamps ONY 
ting) Beams Worth up to 40e 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


30 ¢ BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on a 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, ‘Pa. 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
AND BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED, INCLUDING 
LARGE LETE LIBERIAN | ISSUE TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 3c 


RAYMAX, 129-0 WILLIAM st., N.Y. C. 7 


mune REE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION ! | 


Cn apg 4 aiertien free! 
age a f—---~- -y Hurry — one 


GRAMATAN STAMP ‘co., roy "2 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 























FREE CATALOG! 





HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 





Scholastic zines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our ri s are advi: to read an sement 


als,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other 


marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must a for them and return the ones 
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CAN YOU MAKE A TABLE 
LIKE THIS? 


If you’re proud of your talent 
with tools, be sure to enter the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AWARDS 


This table was but one of the hundreds of student 
projects exhibited in the National Industrial Arts Fair 
at the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry last 
summer, 




















THIS YEAR YOU CAN TRY YOUR HAND 
AT ANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES TOO: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture ‘Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 
Graphic Arts—Printing 
MORE THAN 150 CASH AND MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


Winning pieces to be exhibited at Chicago Museum of Science and Industry 





TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
South Bend, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. BERTON PLASTICS, INC, 
Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 


€. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 





ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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HERE are ten big reasons why this big, new, 
394-page Webster's Dictionary is the best 25c 
buy in dictionary history. It contains: 


16 full-color world maps. 

New atomic-age definitions, such as: pro- 
ton, plutonium, neptunium, atomic, etc. 

A section on Important Musical Terms. 
Facts About the Earth. 

How to Be Your Own Weather Prophet. 


Uho N= 





and two empty 5c PLANTERS 


~ SALTED PEANUT BAGS or two 5c 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS. 


Tables of Average Height and Weight. 
Dictionary of Commerce and Law. 
National Parks of the U. S. 

Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada. 
10 Tables of Weights and Measures. 


The dictionary is desk size, covered with hand- 
some black leatherette, stamped in gilt, with red 
page edges. An amazing bargain that is guar- 
anteed to improve your vocabulary. 


OC ON O& 


HOW TO GET THIS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


Every member of your family or class 
can have his or her own copy. For each 
copy you want, just send 25c and two 
empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 










BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK WRAPPERS to Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co. Dept. 25-S, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Practical Englis 


JANUARY 12, 1948 





Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





“More Stories!’ You Said 


“Give us inore stories!” students 
and teachers wrote on the recent 
questionnaire. Here you are — two 
stories in one issue! 

You also requested discussion 
questions on sume of the stories. 
You'll find such questions at the 
end of the ‘hort story, “Eric,” on 
page 16. “Fiddler with a Strad” be- 
gins on page 17. 


. 

















Speak Up (p. 5) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

A panel discussicn resembles a bull 
session around the inch table — you sit 
around a table anu air your opinions 
on a given topic. The chairman an- 
nounces the topic, gives everyone a 
chance to speak, aud keeps the discus- 
sion on the subject. He keeps the dis- 
cussion lively by asking questions and 
by making comments; he lets others 


““spout” the opinions. He also sum- 


marizes the main points of the discus- 
sion. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To tell students how to conduct a 
panel discussion and to show them that 
such discussions can be fun. 


Motivation 

When you read such features as Boy 
dates Girl, do you discuss what they 
say with your favorite friend? Do you 
sometimes wonder about the opinions 
of other teen-agers on topics of interest 
to you? If you do, you'll enjoy panel 
discussions. 


Topics for Panel Discussions 


1. Should Dates Be “Dutch”? 
2. Do We Need a Teen Canteen? 


remember it”? What was wrong? Was 
it because you don’t know the tech- 
niques for memorizing? 


3. Can Movies Be Educational agdyy Sein tate 
y Stud ivity 


Still Be Entertaining? / 
4. What Can We Do to Hirt 
World Friendship? 3 


Information from Radio. 


yyour 


5. How to Get the Most Ful and Ajtemor 


Make a list of everything in each of 
jects which is iikely to require 
work in the next two weeks. 

would you go about doing 






Teh 


s x 
See also “Boy dates Girl” page fe thi<fheghorizing? 
suggested topics. “Sion ” 


Little Songs, Big Subjects (p. 7) 


If you've heard the song, “Brown- 
Skinned Cow” on the radio, you prob- 
ably know that it plugs racial tolerance. 
It and other “Little Songs on Big Sub- 
jects” were written by Hy Zaret and 
Lou Singer. 

Both men have had interesting careers 
in popular song-writing. 


Tie a String (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


When you memorize, concentrate on 
your subject; understand what it’s 
about; tie up what you're trying to re- 
member with what you already know; 
repeat your subject, don’t try to remem- 
ber everything; memorize by going 
over the entire subject a number of 
times to get the whole idea; then learn 
it in sections, Don’t «ram; give your 
mind a rest and then dig in again. 


Aim 
To show students effective ways to 
learn school subiects. 


Motivation 
Have you ever bien forced to say to 
the teacher, “I did study, but I can’t 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


A quiz on the semester's work is 
given. The answers are on page 2-T. 


Practice Makes Perfect (p. 11) 


Your next issue wi!l contain a Prog- 
ress Measurement Test — a series of re- 
view quizzes on grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, and usage covering the 
semester's work The test is designed to 
indicate areas of strength and weakness 
in the students’ knowledge. The results 
can be used as the basis for planning 
and future teaching. 





Answers to “Books Won't Bite” (p. 9) 


I. 1-No. Only 15 pages are devoted to 
the entire history of making paper; that 
doesn’t allow for details. 2-Chapter III. 
3-Wood-pulp paper. Much more space is 
devoted to wood-pulp paper (Chapter IV) 
than rag-content paper (Chapter III.). 4- 
Chapter V. 

II. 1-321; 2-212; 
6-213; 7-207; 8-145 


1 


3- 4-225; 5-374; 
; 9- 


32; 
133. 


Answers to “Letter Perfect” (p. 10) 


Note: The following are merely sample 
letters, correcting errors in the test letters. 
Any student letters which adequately cor- 
rect the test letters should be acceptable. 












Reading: Quizzes. 
Straight Thinking: Authority. 
“Dear Joe”: New personality feature. 


usage, and vocabulary 
Short Play: The Master Salesman. 


Reading: Quizzes. 


Letter Perfect: Business borageong 5 
Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 


Major article: Sentence structure. 


Reading: Quizzes. 
Straight Thinking: Evidence. 
Letter Perfect: Setting up a letter. 





Coming — Next Three Issyes 
January 19, 1948 


Major article: Cooperation, service and leadership in school and community. 
~“How to — — — ” Series: Take a test or exam. 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 1: Movie appreciation and criticism. 
Letter Perfect: Announcement of next contest. 


Practice Makes Perfect: Semester quiz on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 


Short Story: Without Words, by Elliott Merrick. 
(EXAM WEEK: NO ISSUE JANUARY 26) 
February 2, 1948 


Major article: The importance of building a better vocabulary. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 2: The director’s contribution to the film. 


Straight Thinking: Two sides to every question. 


: How to buy clothing. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, pi punctuation, vocabulary, ete. 


February 9, 1948 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 3: The movie scenario; book adaptations. 








(1) 322 First Avenue 
Claxton, Ohio 
January 19, 1948 
Tru-Fit Glove Company 
25th Sixth Avenue 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Will you please send me one pair of 
“Tuffy” wool gloves, size 6%, in red? You 
advertised these gloves in the December 
issue of Mademoiselle on page 189. 

I enclose my check for $3.98. 

Please send the gloves to: 

Miss Adeline Simpson 
$22 First Avenue 
Claxton, Ohio 
Yours truly, 
Adeline Simpson 


(2) 63-10 Bland Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
January 20, 1948 
Hammer’s Hardware Store 
75 Ocean Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


I have just received from your store a 
No. 3 monkey wrench. 

On December 29, I ordered from you 
a No. 10 monkey wrench. I enclosed a 
money order for $2.49. Since I have no 


use for a No. 3 wrench, I am returning it 
to you, parcel post. If you have the No. 
10 wrench in stock, will you please send 
me one immediately? If not, please return 
my money order. 


Yours truly, 
Alexander Blunt 


(3) West Park High School 
Seward Square 
Oro, New Mexico 
January 18, 1948 


Mr. Philip Dowd 
89 Elm Avenue 
Oro, New Mexico 


Dear Mr. Dowd: 


You’ve heard about the amusing comedy 
“What a Life!” which was a smasli hit on 
Broadway several years ago. Now you can 
see “What a Life!” right here in Oro! 

As the parent of a teen-ager, you will 
be interested in the production for two 
reasons: (1) It is a realistic and side-split- 
ting picture of teen-age troubles; (2) it 
is being produced by the Dramatics Club 
of West Park High School. 

Saturday, January 31, is the date set for 
the play, which will begin at 8:30 p. m. 
The tickets cost only $.75 each and may 
be ordered by writing to the Fund Rais- 
ing Committee at the school. All the pro- 
ceeds from the show will go into the Ath- 


letic Equipment Fund to buy new equip- 
ment for our football and basketball teams. 

We can guarantee you laughs and good 
entertainment at “What a Life!” Will you 
mail us your order immediately, so that 
we may send you choice seats? 


Yours truly, 


Sandy MacGuire 
Chairman 
Fund Raising Committee 


(4) January 19, 1948 


TO: Mr. Wellworth 

FROM: Bob Watts 

SUBJECT: Package for Mexico City, 
Mexico 


The clerk at the post office told me that 
since this package is going out of the coun- 
try, it must contain a customs declaration. 
I am leaving both the package and declara- 
tion (for your signature) ) on your desk. 

I'll be glad to pick up both of them this 
afternoon, repack the package, and deliver 
it to the post office. 


(5) 9065 Grand View Drive 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
January 18, 1948 
Dear Alicia, 

Many thanks for your invitation. I’m 
sorry that I can’t accept it. I’ve already 
promised to be a baby-sitter for my cousin 
on Saturday evening. I appreciate your in- 
viting me, though, and hope your party 
will be a great success. 


Sincerely, 


Claire Conover 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 

Watch Your Language: 1-I 2-I; 3-C; 
4-I: 5-C; 6-I; 7-C; RT: 9-I; 10-T. 

Are You Spellbound? 1-W, Britain; 2-C; 
3-W, captain; 4-C; 5-W, Certain; 6-W, 
benefited; 7-W, bicycle; 8-W, believe; 
9-W, choose; 10-W, cemetery. 

What's the Usage? 1-C; 2-W, was 
(were); 3-W, gent (gentleman); 4-W, 
extra (purposely); 5-W, extra (very, ex- 
tremely, unusually); 6-W, somewheres 
(somewhere); 7-C; 8-W, ways (way); 9- 
W, them (those); 10-C. 


Answer to “You Can Say That Again” &. ad 
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TOOLS FOR 


TEACHERS 





let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective: 


3-T 










SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


What Fascism Did to Italy 


PaMPHLETS: Fascist Rule in Italy, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Reports, vol. 7, 
no. 3, 34) 25c; Italy’s Struggle for Re- 
covery, C. G, Haines and O. K. D. 
Ringwood, (Reports, vol. 20, no. 18, 
"44), 25c; both Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, New 
York. 

Books: Ciano Diaries, Galeazzo Ci- 
ano (Doubleday, '46), $4.00, Fruits of 
Fascism, H. L. Matthews (McLeod, 
43), $4.50. What to Do With Italy, G. 


Magazines | 


PaMPHLETS: Vision of a Blind Man, 
Popular Science Pub. Co., 352 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y., free. Economic Facts 
Pertaining to the Future of Magazines, 
Magazine ~ Advertising Bureau, 271 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Boox: History of American Maga- 
zines, Frank L. Mott, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, Vol. 1, $7.50; Vols. 2 
and 8, $5 each. 

ARTICLES: “One-Man Magazines,” 


Democracy Series No. 17 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Salvemini and G. Pa Piana (Duell, 
43), $2.75. Bread and Wine, Ignazio 
Silone (Harper, ’37), $2.50. A Bell for 
Adano, John Hersey (Modern Library, 
46), $.95. Goliath—the March of 
Fascism, G. A. Borgese (Viking, '37), 
$3.00, 

MaGaZINE ARTICLES: “Fascists die, 
* but fascism still lives,” H. L. Matthews, 
N. Y. Times Mag., May 27, 1945. “Italy 
after Mussolini,” L. Sturzo, Foreign Af- 
fairs, April, 1943. 


February 2 and 9 in 
Senior English Edition 


‘ 

American Mercury, July, ‘46. “Maga- 
zine Business, 1910-46,” New Republic, 
Oct. 21, ’46. “Magazine Best Sellers,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Oct. ‘46. 
“Magazines, Molders of Opinions,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Apr. ‘47. 
“Freedom to Read: Magazines,” Survey 
Graphic, Dec, °46. “Selling Dreams in 
Marble Halls: Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany,” New Republic, October 12, 
1947. 





Off the Press 


Nations and Peace, by I. A. Richards. 
Pictures by Ramon Gordon. Simon 
and Schuster, 1947. 160pp., $2. 


The atom bomb now hangs over all 
pleas for world government. With the 
aid of amusing, but dynamite-charged 
line drawings, and the simple vocabu- 
lary of Basic English, Mr. Richards has 
marshalled telling arguments for a 
United Peoples organization. All draw- 
ings and text lead to the millenium 
which will come when the nations of 
the world give up their right to wage 
war. That right, according to the aythor 
who is a specialist ia semantics and 
teaches at Harvard, is the secret of 
sovereignty. No other rights now pos- 
sessed by nations are to be disturbed, 
if only they will hand over to a people’s 
government the right to make war. If 
any nation should act aggressively, it 
would be brought into line by the com- 
bined force of the “Government of Man 
on Earth.” After studying the text, we 
are still are not clear as to just how the 


* {all 
oi 


Big Four are going to hand over their 
armaments at a time when they cannot 
agree on simple disarmament, much less 
control of atomic power. 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, 
edited by William Heard Kilpatrick 
and William Van Til. Harper, 1947. 
246pp., $3 


Intercultural education seeks to cure 
the bias and prejudice which lead to 
discrimination against “whole groups” 
which “are still in some measure ex- 
cluded from full participation in the life 
of the community.” In the Ninth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society, prac- 
tical educators with long experience in 
combatting community tensions have 
combined, their efforts to aid teachers. 

Teachers who are uncertain of the 
fundamentals in approaching inter-group 
relationships in subject-centered schools 
will derive much from a study of this 
volume. Although typical techniques are 
described, much of the work is iuend 
to behavior patterns which give rise to 
undemocratic situations. 

— Howarp L. Hurwitz 


». 
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Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


January 19, 1948 

Social Studies: National Article — 
Shall We Lift Immigration Bars to Ad- 
mit Displaced Persons? Commager — 
The Movement of Peoples: Also Foreign 
Article. 

English Classes: Communications 
Theme — Letters. The Letters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, 1882-1883. Compo- 
sition — Business Letters. Special Fea- 
ture — “Address Unknown,” by Kress- 
man Taylor. 


January 26, 1948 
End of Semester: No Issue. 


February 2, 1948 
All Classes: Democracy Series —The 
Ways of Dictatorship. 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Mass and Opinion. 


February 9, 1948 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Women’s and Special. 





Czechoslovakia 


February 9 in 
World Week 


PaMPHLETs: Czechoslovakia’s Road 
to Socialism, Winifred N. Hadsel (For- 
eign Policy Reports, vol. 22, no. 23, 
Feb. 15, ’47) Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N, Y. 
25c each. Unknewn Country — the 
Story of Czechoslovakia, Edited by 
Nicholas G. Balint (Inter-Allied Publi- 
cations, °43), 45 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y., free. (1) Postwar Czecho- 
slovakia, Edward Benes (’46), free to 
lib.; (2) Czechoslovakia, S. M. Clagett, 
(44), free; (3) Democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia, no. 3 (June ’43), The Czecho- 
slovak Information Service, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. N. Y., free. 

MaGaZzINE ARTICLES: “Masaryk: 
Diplomat in Silk Pajamas,” John Kob- 
ler, Harpers, Nov. 47. “The Czech 
Compromise,” Business Week, Mar. 8, 
"47. “Czechoslovakia: Moscow’s Reluc- 
tant Ally,” I. D. W. Talmadge, Current 
History, Nov. °47. “Squeeze Play on 
Czechoslovakia,” Senior Scholastic, 
Dec. 1, ’47. “Crossroads Between Two ° 
Worlds,” Raymonc Daniell, N. Y. 
Times Mag., Oct. 29, '47. “Czechoslo- 
vak Cyclorama,” Robert Moore, The 
National Geographic Mag., Aug. '38. 





Heap Ye) Hear Ye: 


TIME TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO PRACTICAL ENGLISH! 


Teachers from all sections of the country have written to tell us 
how much they like Practical English. 


They‘ve sung the praises of the Practice Makes Perfect workbook 
section and its pictorial treatment that makes words fun. They’ve en- 
thused over Are You Spellbound? — which irons out knotty problems 
in spelling; Sign Language, which puts students’ punctuation into real 
working order; Watch Your Language, which makes grammar inter- 
esting and keeps students coming back for more. And next semester 
teachers can have the new Practice Makes Perfect classroom kit with 
weekly score records, Word Wizard buttons and certificates of merit 
as prizes. 


Practical English will continue to bring your students all these and 
other exciting features on how to write letters, meet consumer prob- 
lems, choose a career. 


They'll like the sparkling NEW series — Dear Joe. Dear Joe will 
stress good grooming and manners in school, office and in public; 
dependability and how to get along with people — presented enter- 
tainingly as an illustrated letter. 


so RENEW your NY ractical English SUBSCRIPTION RIGHT NOW 


Then your students will receive next semester's copies with- 
out interruption. Mail the postage-free order card contained 
‘in this issue or this handy coupon today. 


Please tear off here and mail today 
leita tet tt EE EE PP ee ei PP 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for copies of Practical English 
at 60c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 


[_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
[_] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 


Name Address 








School City. 
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